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Recent Trade Agreements 
Interest Rubber Industry 


E. G. Holt’ 


HE United States imports of rubber products have 
T been relatively unimportant, amounting to only 
$1,954,512 in 1936 and $1,981,762 in 1937. Ex- 
ports of rubber manufactures in 1936 were val- 
ued at $23,448,748 and reached $32,084,374 in 1937, 
the post-depression peak. The trade agreements consum- 
mated by the United States with the United Kingdom and 
Canada are the first of the reciprocal trade treaties to 
have much significance to our domestic rubber industry, 
which is not surprising since rubber products do not 
bulk large in our trade with many individual countries. 
Imports of crude rubber constitute the outstanding item in 
the industry’s foreign trade. In the subject treaties, how- 
ever, although (or perhaps because) several rubber manu- 
facturing companies have factories in all three of the 
countries chiefly concerned, concessions on rubber products 
were of real importance. 

In discussion of the treaties from a rubber industry 
standpoint alone, an appearance of bargaining for con- 
cessions in the particular field is unavoidable. In point 
of fact, this article does not purpose to indicate that con- 
cessions on rubber by one side were in any way predicated 
on the other side’s concessions on similar or allied products 
listed here. In previous trade agreements it was more 
often the case that foreign concessions benefiting an in- 
dustry here were received in exchange for lowered United 
States duties or products of some entirely separate in- 
dustry in our country. 


Crude Rubber Bound Free of Import Duty 


Crude rubber has been free of import duty in this coun- 
try since shortly after the Civil War, and under the 
treaty with the United Kingdom it is bound free, a 
similar concession on cotton being made by the British. 
Each party in effect guarantees not to tax imports of an 





1 Trade paper release of Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C 
2 Chief of the division. 


important commodity produced by the other, each thereby 
foregoing revenue for possible use, conceivably in building 
up a competitive industry of its own. Along with rubber 
gutta percha, jelutong, and siak are bound free by the 
United States; while sulphur is bound free and carbon 
black bound at 10% by the United Kingdom. The United 
Kingdom further agrees “to consult the parties to the 
International Rubber Regulation Agreement as to the pos- 
sibility, subject to the main objects of that Agreement as 
set out in the preamble thereto not being prejudiced, of 
amending that Agreement so as to permit the exportation 
of rubber planting material to countries not party to it.” 
At present such exportation is prohibited. 


United States Concessions 
on Rubber Products 


The United States concessions on rubber manufactures 
may best be discussed first. We import relatively small 
quantities of such goods, in total value, but the imports are 
made up of special items often of material importance 
to the domestic trade in those items, although this was 
formerly more than now the case. Our ad valorem rates 
of import duty on rubber goods other than tires have 
been fairly high, and these treaties reduce duties on vari- 
ous items rather sharply. England supplies our imported 
golf and tennis balls, and on these as well as rubber belt- 
ing valued at 40¢ or over a pound, the duty declines from 
30% to 20%. Golf ball centers are shipped here from 
England for further manufacture; the rate is reduced 
from 25% to 15%. British manufacturers of expensive 
rainwear formerly had a good market in America, but 
has fallen off in recent years; raincoats over $4 in value 
will in the future pay 20% instead of 371%4%. Card cloth- 
ing (often of rubber-impregnated fabrics), a rather large 
item, imported for use in carding cotton in textile mills, 
receives a 35% rate in place of 45% on its principal 
classes. Other reductions granted in the British treaty 
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include one from 40 to 30% on rubberized blanketing, 
and on molded cotton and rubber packing; one from 30 
to 25% on waterproof cloth; one from 35 to 25% on 
hard rubber goods except syringes ; a reduction on mouth- 
pieces for pipes, and cigar and cigarette holders from 5¢ 
each plus 60% to 2'%4¢ each plus 30%; and lower rates 
on bicycles imported with or without tires. In the Cana- 
dian agreement the United States reduced the rate on 
rubber-lined cotton fire hose from 19%¢ a pound plus 
15% to 10¢ a pound plus 7 742%, and on rubber hose and 
tubing of not less than 3¢-inch inside diameter from 25 
to 124%4%. These are sizable reductions which should 
help facilitate imports and yet leave a margin of protection. 
And through our most-favored-nation policy these reduc- 
tions apply to imports of the listed items from all coun- 
tries except Germany. 


Concessions by the United Kingdom 


In the subject agreements there are numerus rubber 
item concessions on the part of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and the various other British territories involved, 
as well as on the part of the United States, a somewhat 
unusual situation according to past experience as has al- 
ready been stated. 

Rates of import duty on rubber goods entering the 
United Kingdom were not so high as American rates prior 
to the treaty, and they have been reduced less, more items 
being bound at the current rate in England and also in 
the colonies where rates usually run higher. Items bound 
by the United Kingdom include sheets and tubing wholly 
of rubber, (tubing of a value exceeding 2 s. per pound) 
and piping and tubing of rubber, armored or reenforced— 
at 10%. On rubber piping and tubing not armored the 
rate is reduced from the higher of 20% or 1'4d. a pound 
to 15% or 1'%d. a pound, and since such United States 
exports are usually valued above 10d. a pound, shipments 
of this item would benefit from the reduction. Rubber 
sheeting with textile backing will in future pay 20% in- 
stead of 20% or 8d. a pound, whichever is higher. Rub- 
ber belting valued at above about 54¢ a pound ( £12-10s. 
per 112 lbs.) will pay 10% instead of 15%, and rubber 
bands and erasers 15% instead of 20% (erasers of a 
value exceeding 1s.8d. per pound). 


Rubber Item Concessions 
by British Colonies 


Furthermore, under the British agreement, a great many 
concessions are listed on the part of British Colonies. 
These are in all but a few cases bindings of previous 
rates or bindings of a definite margin of preference to 
Empire products, and thus operate as a safeguard against 
more difficult trading conditions. Tires and tubes for 
motor cars are so bound at the former general and Brit- 
ish rates in the case of Bahamas, Barbados, Trinidad, and 
Tobago ; the Leeward Islands (Antigua, Dominica, Mont- 
serrat, St. Christopher-Nevis, and Virgin Islands) ; 
British Honduras, Cyprus, Sierra Leone, and Gold Coast 
at varying general rates from 20 to 3744% with a specified 
British margin of preference in each case (nil for Gold 
Coast), and bound free for Nigeria; other india rubber 
manufactures receive similar treatment in British Hon- 
duras, Jamaica (except rubber boots and shoes), and the 
Leeward Islands listed above in detail. Long rubber 
boots for fishermen are bound free for Newfoundland, 
and rubber hose bound at 5% for Northern Rhodesia. 
Further material benefits in this group occurred in the 
case of Mauritius on “rubber goods other than tires and 
tubes, boots and shoes, and toys,” where the margin of 
British preference dropped from 15 to 714%, and in 
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Northern Rhodesia where the British margin of advan- 
tage on tires and tubes was reduced 2d. per pound on 
tires and 1/2d. per pound on tubes. 


Canadian Concessions on Rubber Products 


Canadian import duties on rubber goods have, how- 
ever, also been further revised under the new agreement, 
her second with us. The rate on rubber tires for vehicles, 
fitted or not, is now further reduced from 30 to 25%; 
on rubber hose, matting, packing, and rubber-lined cotton 
hose from 30 to 22'44%, further reductions occurring on 
rubber-coated or impregnated cotton fabrics, on specified 
rubber compounds in sheets for manufacture of raincoats, 
and on rubber clothing and rubberized cotton clothing (a 
reduction of 50¢ each on raincoats); “covered wire in- 
cluding cable” is listed; while rubber cement and miscel- 
laneous rubber and gutta percha products not elsewhere 
provided for in the Canadian tariff schedule (an important 
volume of imports from the United States is here re- 
corded) which were reduced from 27% to 224%2% under 
the previous treaty, are now bound against increase. 
Asbestos manufactures are reduced from 22% to 20%; 
often these are produced in mechanical rubber goods fac- 
tories. Reclaimed rubber is bound free in this agreement. 
All of the items mentioned in this paragraph also benefit 
by escaping in the future, as soon as necessary action is 
taken by the Canadian Parliament, the bothersome 3% 
special excise tax on imports, applicable to the duty-paid 
value in the past. Crude rubber reexports do not fall 
under this exemption; in fact no reexports come under 


this paragraph. 
Benefits Following Original Treaty 
with Canada Enumerated 


As a result of the previous agreement with Canada, the 
United States has fallen heir to additional benefits under 
the most-favored-nation clause of that agreement, and 
most of those listed in the State Department will continue 
to apply, including reductions on canvas rubber-soled 
shoes from 40 to 35%, on rubber boots and shoes from 
25 to 2214%, on belting other than leather from 27% to 
25%. on machine card clothing from 25 to 20%. on un- 
covered rubber thread from 15 to 10%, and on stereo- 
typers blankets from 10 to 5%. There are also similar 
benefits on additional non-rubber products used in rubber 
manufacture, of interest to American firms operating 
Canadian factories. Cotton fabrics for rubber manufac- 
ture have been reduced from 35 to 30%, slipper cloth 
over 22 ounces per square yard for manufacturing foot- 
wear from 40% plus 35¢ a pound to 35%, coated tire 
fabric of artificial silk from 50 to 15% effective from 
June 26, 1937, to July 1, 1939, when the rate will prob- 
ably be 40%, and Melton cloth for making tennis balls 
from 40% plus 35¢ a pound to 35% plus 30¢, as a re- 
sult of the most-favored-nation clause. 

That all the parties have made a serious effort to re- 
duce rates on rubber products in a manner that would 
reduce previous trade barriers, and prevent imposition of 
new obstacles, would seem apparent. So far as the rubber 
industries are concerned, a remarkable degree of quid 
pro quo is to be found in the agreements. Whether and 
how much the international interchange of rubber prod- 
ucts will be stimulated, only experience as reflected in 
future foreign trade statistics can determine. In recent 
years international trade has been confined even more than 
formerly to the purchase of goods not locally available, 
and the international factory interests of leading firms 
in the rubber industry may tend to retard the volume of 
rubber products moving between these countries. 
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The Mechanieal 


Characteristics of Rubber 


Behavior as an Engineering Material in 


Tension, Compression, Shear, and Torsion 


F. L. Haushalter’ 
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conditions. Such prelimi- 
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d—WT/AG Fig. 1. Relation of the Modulus of Elasticity of Rubber in sandwiches, a size chosen by 


where d=deflection, in.; 
W = load, lb.; T = initial 
thickness of rubber in one 
sandwich, in.; A—area of two 
shear surfaces, sq. in.; and G= 
modulus of elasticity in shear, Ib. 
per sq. in. 

The relation of modulus of elas- 
ticity in shear and durometer hard- 
ness is shown in Figure 1. The data 
from which this curve was drawn 
are shown graphically in Figure 2. 
The lateral compression placed on 
the rubber initially was 50 pounds 
per square inch. An examination 
of these curves shows them to be 
straight lines up to 20% deflection 
for the 60 durometer rubber and up 
to approximately 40% for the very 
soft rubbers. These data were taken 
after the mountings had been deflect- 
ed to one-inch deflection four times 
successively in order to work the 
rubber structure sufficiently to make 
it more representative of service 





1 Presented at the Symposium on Rubber of 
the Rubber and Plastics Committee of the 
Process Industries Division at the fall meeting 
of The American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Providence, R. I., Oct. 5-7, 1938. 

2 Development engineer; B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O. 


Shear to the Durometer Hardness 


(Relation between shear and compression moduli was discussed on 
pages 37-39 ef the Becember, 1938, issue of ‘India Rubber World.’’) 
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0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 
Per Cent Deflection 


Fig. 2. Vertical Shear on Two Ten-Inch by 
Five-Inch by One-Inch Thick Rubber Sand- 
wiches 
(Initial lateral compression of 50 Ib. per sq. in. was 
used.) 


the Electric Railway Presi- 
dents’ Conference Committee 
for its pioneer research in 
the development of rubber springs 
for street railway trucks, at initial 
lateral compressions of 10, 25, 50, 
100, and 150 pounds per square inch 
showed insignificant changes in the 
shear loading curves when deflection 
was figured on the original one-inch 
thickness of rubber, but when cor- 
rections for actual thickness were 
made for the various sandwiches, 
the values shown on Figure 3 were 
obtained. It appears that for every 
value of compression except that of 
150 pounds per square inch, a mean 
curve can be drawn to give reason- 
able accuracy. A value of from 50 
to 75 pounds per square inch com- 
pression would perhaps be a fair 
value to use in practice. 

Figure 3 also shows a curve fora 
sandwich tested under 50 pounds 
per square inch lateral compression 
at 158° F. The curve shows stiffen- 
ing above that obtained at room 
temperature, which is to be ex- 
pected because of the Joule effect. | 
Stretched rubber, heated, undergoes 
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a contraction in the direction 
of load, and there is therefore 











a greater total load on the rub- = 5°; — 
ber in that position than be- | 

fore. At 30% shear deflection 
for rubber of durometer 40 it ‘= 
is seen that the waged force ‘ 30} 
required is about 2% greater = | 
at 158 F. than at room tem- =20} 
perature. At temperatures | 
below that of the room the 10 
effect would be the opposite. 








= “ vulcanization of rubber varies 
| , ee . atte | | approximately as the square of 
or tate a | the thickness would seem to 


limit the maximum thickness to 
two to 2% inches per section. 
The thicker the rubber, the 
lower the temperature of vul- 
| | canization to be used in order 
to obtain uniformly cured 
rubber throughout the mass; 
so the cost of curing becomes 
an important item where long- 
time cures must be used on 








In Figures 2 and 3 it is to 0 
be noted that the curves bend 
off toward the deflection axis 
after passing the point where 
proportionality ceases. The 
springs become weaker. Can 
this be attributed to bending of the rubber? 
If we assume that the rubber sandwich takes 


0 10 20 30 40 


Fig. 3. 


PerCent Deflection 


Effect of Lateral Pressure om Shear-Loading Charac- 
teristics of Ten-Inch by Five-Inch by One-Inch Thick Rubber 
Sandwiches 


| 
5 =. ; ; 
a. 7 very thick sections. 


Rubber in Torsion 
Rubber torsion bushings of 


the type shown in Figure 5, can be designed 
Pa by use of the formula 





the form shown in Figure 4, which it is a 


reasonable to believe, and we figure the de- 


flection of a beam fixed at both ends with an lu i 


active length of beam of two inches, for 
two ten-inch by five-inch by one-inch thick 
sandwiches of durometer 40, under 50% de- 
flection, at which point the total load is 3,000 
pounds, we find the maximum deflection 
from bending to be only 0.0018-inch, or 
0.18% when expressed in terms of original 
thickness of rubber of one sandwich. The } 





curve in Figure 2 indicates a departure of 


WL 1 1 





ae a 

e 47bG\ rr v8 
where (9 = angular deflection, radians; 
WL=torque, in.-lb.; b= effective length 


of rubber section, in.; G = modulus of elas- 

ticity in shear, lb. per sq. in.; 7, == inner 

radius of rubber section, in.; and r, = 

| radius of rubber section, in. In a design of 
this type the rubber is stressed higher near 

















1.7% from the straight line at this place, 
or nearly ten times that derived from bending. 

The characteristic stress-strain curve for 
rubber in tension perhaps accounts for most 
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of the weakening of the shear spring after 
proportionality 








passing the point where 
ceases. 
stress-strain curve in tension starts to bend 


toward the deflection axis at about 15% de- 








the center metal member than near the outer 
metal member because the volume of rubber 
increases with the square of the radius. 

A typical loading curve of the bushing of 
Figure 5 is also shown. The graph was 
made to show that after 120 oscillations 








For rubber of durometer 60 the ~ 


through the loading range of 2750- to 6000- 
inch-pound torque the spring rate becomes 
very nearly constant as the slope of the 





flection; while for rubber of durometer 40 
it is at a point where the stretch is about 
30%. This softening effect in tension rub- 4 
ber continues up to about 100% stretch for 
40-durometer rubber before the stiffening 
action or point of inflection of the curve 
sets in. If stress were based on the instan- 
taneous cross-sectional area of the test speci- 
men during tension, the straight portion of the 
curve would be considerably extended. The 
S-shaped curve is linked inseparably with the structure of 
rubber ; and the theory of some writers, who think that rub- 
ber is a bundle of kinky fibers, explains this shape by saying 
that at the second point of inflection of the curve the 
slack has been taken out of the fibers. At some future 
time we undoubtedly will know the real reason. 

If we deflect the rubber of the ten-inch by five-inch by 
one-inch thick shear sandwich one inch in shear, the 
elongation in a strand of rubber perpendicular to the two 
steel plates to which it is bonded will be 41%, since the 
new length of this strand will be \/2 inches. This strand 
forms practically a straight line, although, as shown in 
Figure 4, it is perpendicular to the plate for a short dis- 
tance even when under load. 

What is the practical limit of thickness of rubber to be 
used in shear-type springs? If, in the foregoing example 
of bending, we increase the thickness of rubber to two 
inches, the deflection due to bending will be eight times 
that obtained with rubber one inch thick. The increased 
softening due to bending and the fact that the time of 


Fig. 4. 
Rubber 


per sq. in.; 1= 


Assumed Form of 
Sandwich in 
shear 


(Ymax = PI‘/ 192EI, where y = 
deflection, in.; P = load, Ib.; 
E= modulus of elasticity, Ib. 


sandwiches as shown, 

= moment of inertia = 
bd*/12, where b = width of 
the sandwich, in.; and d = 
height of the sandwich, in.) 


curve indicates; for this particular spring 
the rate is 100 inch-pound per degree. Some 
hysteresis loss is shown between the loading 
and unloading curves even after 120 oscilla- 
tions of the spring, but under a rapid cyclic 
test at a speed approximating spring action 
in service, the hysteresis loss would diminish 
very much below that shown. Hysteresis 
loss diminishes materially with temperature 
rise in the rubber and also with speed of 
oscillation. The inherent damping, therefore, of a spring 
of this type, using rubbers designed to keep the creep to a 
minimum, is of a low order, although the little there is 
may be beneficial under certain conditions of service. 

Figure 6 shows a double unit torsion spring of such 
design that nearly a straight-line characteristic is obtained 
up to 70 degrees as shown by the graph. The heavy dot- 
dash line was plotted from the theoretical equation given 
above, showing close conformity to the empirical curve. The 
rubber units act in series to give twice the angular deflec- 
tion for a given torque as would be obtained with one 
bushing. Series arrangements of this kind can be used to 
obtain very large distortions without going to excessive 
thicknesses of rubber wall. 

Other constructions may be used, such as pressing a 
bushing, made up with 50-durometer rubber, into another 
bushing which has rubber of durometer 40. These bush- 
ings are also in series arrangement for obtaining 
large angular movements, the hardness of rubber 
being graded off in order to obtain approximately 


length of two 
in.; 































































































































































































during vulcanization. Inasmuch 
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Fig. 5. Rubber Torsion Spring of Split-Shell Construction and Hysteresis Test Data 
equal angular movements in eae rgd ie py ] | ] under 1/,, it has been found that 
each bushing. ~. ROSE a ae tee | | d = Sp/kE, where d = radial 
In bushings of this type the YY YLEAY 7/71» | deflection of rubber, in.: Sp= 
best practice is to bond the rub- 12,000 |- ,f [.. | | Ib. per sq. in. of projected area 
ber to a central metal tube and “| “ yo? \4 of central shaft or tube; E = 
to an outer shell split in halves. 10,000 |- 7 8 rae YL modulus of elasticity of the rub- 
By doing this, full pressure can Le Nii er ae ber ; and k = 12, approximately. 
be obtained on the bonded areas 8000 sy WHY NZ 7 | More data will have to be col- 
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to Inner and Outer 





Torque, In-lb 


as vulcanization takes place any- 


Lave 
H oye | : ; : 
NH | lected to determine this relation, 





Z | but that given previously seems 
to hold for a number of bush- 





ings tested, the extremes in size 
being for a bushing of one inch 
diameter shaft and a_ rubber 








where from 270 to 320 F., the ‘eis AA 
rubber on cooling, after being 4000 Be 
removed from the mold, may Po 
shrink as much as */,,- to %4- 2000 BZ 

inch per foot. The split shell A 

permits this shrinkage to adjust 0¢ A a me" 











section five inches long with a 























itself. Furthermore the split 
shell permits the rubber to be 
placed under radial compression 
when the bushing is assembled. 
It has been definitely proved 
that such compression very materially adds to the fatigue 
resistance of the rubber and reduces the amount of creep 
which takes place in the structure. Such initial radial com- 
pression has the added advantage of reducing the deflec- 
tion of the inside metal member of the bushing in the rub- 
ber when placed under radial load. Such bushings can 
therefore be designed to make the rubber its own bearing 
with very little out-of-center movement of the inside 
metal member, thereby affording a complete rubber isola- 
tion btween the inner and outer members of a rubber 
torsion spring. 

Where torsion bushings are to be used as springs and 
the rubber is to form its own bearing without the aid of 
auxiliary bearings, it is important that the radial deflection 
of the central steel tube in the rubber be known. As the 
central shaft moves downward in the rubber, all that the 
rubber can do is to flow around the shaft, like fluid displace- 
ment. In bushings of the proportions in which the author 
has been working, where the ratio of wall thickness of 
rubber to central shaft diameter is under % and the ratio 
of central shaft diameter to length of rubber section is 


40 50 60 70 80 90 
Angular Movement , Deg 


Fig. 6. Torque Curve of the Double-Unit or Series-Type 


Spring Shown 
(Durometer hardness of the spring is 40.) 


3/,,-inch wall of rubber of du- 
rometer 60, the other for a 
bushing of 23,-inch diameter 
shaft, and a rubber section 11 
inches long with a 34-inch wall 
of rubber of durometer 45. For 
this latter size of bushing, at a load of 120 pounds per 
square inch of projected area, the radial deflection 
amounted to only 0.03-inch. 

The amount of stretch in the rubber of torsion springs 
is as important to control as is the stress at the area 
where the rubber is bonded to the central shaft, in order 
not to get excessive long-time creep. Referring to Figure 
5, the strand of rubber ab in the unstressed bushing may 
be said to take the position bc when the bushing is twisted 
through the angle ©. This line be will have an inflection 
near each of the bonded surfaces, but for practical con- 
siderations it is very nearly a straight line. Therefore we 
can estimate the stretch in the strand of rubber as being 
bc — ab. If we know the radii of the inner and outer 


bonded areas, then bc can be determined for any angle ®. 

It is obvious from studying Figure 5 that if a small r, 
is used with a thick wall of rubber, the percentage stretch 
in the rubber will be low, but the stress at the bonded area 
may be dangerously high. Or vice versa, if the wall of 
rubber is small in proportion to r,, the stress at the bonded 
area per inch length of bushing may be small, but the per- 
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Scale for Curve (a) 
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ure 7. This was obtained for 
the spring shown in Figure 5. The stress at the bonded 
area was 110 pounds per square inch, and the percentage 
stretch in the rubber under the constant torque load was 
80%. Although the maximum stress at the bonded area 
figured 110 pounds per square inch under 6,000 inch- 
pound torque, the mean stress in the rubber section is 
about 72 pounds per square inch. 

For the curves shown in Figure 7, which quite closely 


follow the equation y = n log t, where y = creep in deg., 
and t == time in days, the torsion spring constant m is 


about 0.004. Also, in Figure 7 are shown two creep 
curves for ten-inch by five-inch by one-inch thick flat- 
type springs. One is for a stock of 38 durometer with a 


3“The Goodrich Flexometer.” E. T. Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal. 
Ed.). Dec. 15, 1937, p. 582. 

“Static and Dynamic ‘Properties of Rubber under Compression.”  C. 
W. Kosten. Paper read at the London Rubber Technology Conference, 


May 23-25, 1938. Preprint No. 59. 


Lessig, 


Lessig also showed, by the same method, that high 
pigment loading increased the permanent set or creep in 
the structure. The temperature rise is a direct measure 
of hysteresis loss. Using a compression stroke of 0.175- 
inch and a loading of 140 pounds per square inch, he 
tested four recipes at optimum cure with the only change 
being that in the gas black content. The results are shown 
in Table 1. From what the author has been able to collect 
to date, after studying a tremendous amount of data, it 
appears that rubber stocks with high hysteresis effects 
have high creep, and vice versa. This observation is not 
inconsistent with the theory of elasticity and is supported 
by the recent work of Kosten,‘ who showed that in meas- 
uring the static and dynamic properties of rubber in 
compression the internal loss indicated “the elastic imper- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Safety Progress in the 
Rubber Industry 


National Safety Council in 1919, considerable prog- 

ress has been made in achieving safety in rubber 
manufacture. The present high standing of the industry 
has been largely made possible through the cooperative 
efforts of many rubber companies. The following dis- 
cussion, based on two papers and recently published facts, 
points out some of the more important considerations in 
the achievement of safety, follows safety progress in the 
rubber industry during recent years, and presents the lat- 
est facts on this subject. 


6 Nati the inception of the Rubber Section of the 


Are Personal Injuries Preventable? 


In a recent talk before the Greater New York Safety 
Council on the subiect, “Supervisor’s Responsibility in the 
Prevention of Personal Injuries,’ H. Miner’, stated, 
“When it is acknowledged that personal injuries are not 
accidental or the result of accidents, that they are not 
inevitable, not inescapable, but are, generally speaking, 
unfortunate, unnecessary experiences or events which 
could and should have been prevented ; when we stop re- 
ferring to personal injuries as accidents; stop talking 
about accident prevention and accept the fact that all per- 
sonal injuries, regardless of magnitude, are preventable ; 
that the conditions which cause them can be recognized 
and with few exceptions, if any, eliminated or adequately 
controlled, our efforts (in achieving safety) will be more 
completely effective.” 

In summarizing supervision’s duties in safeguarding 
those in its charge, Mr. Miner brought out the follow- 
ing points: (1) all employes should be properly instructed 
to work safely and should understand safety regulations 
as well as proper operating procedures; (2) friendly co- 
operation should be established and maintained between 
the employer and the employes; (3) all mechanical safe- 
guards should be in place, in good condition, and func- 
tioning properly, and personal protective equipment should 
be available, in good condition, and used when necessary ; 
(4) every employe should thoroughly understand that he 
is to work safely and should be so supervised and directed 
that he does sg; (5) supervision should take the leadership 
and always set a good example. 


Facts for 1937 


Outstanding accident facts about 1937 experience of the 
rubber industry, as recently reported by the National 
Safety Council, Inc., were: 

1. 1937 injury rates? were 9.38 for frequency and 1.20 

1 Manager, Bureau of Safety and Fire Prevention, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


2 Injury frequency rate is the number of disabling injuries per 1,000,000 
man-hours of exposure. Injury severity rate is the number of days lost 


as the result of disabling injuries per 1,000 man hours of exposure. This 
rate includes arbitrary charges for permanent disabilities and deaths. 

3 Abstract of a paper entitled ‘Safety Progress in the Rubber Industry 
during the Past Twenty Years,” by Ernest W. Beck, Supervisor of Safety, 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
and — before the Ninth All-Ohio Safety Congress, Columbus, O., 

ay 11, 1938. 


for severity, according to reports from 36 plants which 
worked 105,911,000 man-hours during the year. Both 
rates are lower than corresponding rates of 13.85 and 1.58 
for all industries. 

2. The rubber industry ranked seventh in frequency and 
thirteenth in severity in a list of 30 major industries. 

3. In comparison with 1936, frequency increased 12% 
and severity rose 95%. There was no change in fre- 
quency and a reduction of 2% in severity by all industries. 

4. The improvement in the experience of rubber com- 
panies since 1926 amounts to 69% for frequency and 26% 
for severity. These decreases compare with reductions of 
61% in frequency and 42% in severity by all industries. 

5. Large plants had the lowest 1937 frequency rates, 
and small plants had the lowest average severity rates. 

6. Only small plants reduced both injury rates from 
1936 to’ 1937. 

7. Footwear plants had the lowest 1937 rates, averaging 
2.29 for frequency and 0.46 for severity. 

8. The best results in comparison with 1936 were also 
achieved in footwear plants. 

9. Reports covering 39 fatalities and permanent partial 
disabilities occurring during the last four years show that 
the principal mechanical causes of such injuries are “haz- 
ardous arrangement” and “defective substances or equip- 
ment.” The principal personal cause on the basis of the 
same experience is “wrong attitude.” 

10. The most important types of compensable accidents 
in the rubber industry, according to state reports, are 
“handling objects” and “machinery,” which account for 
31% of all types. 

11. The Providence, R. I., plant of United States Rub- 
ber Products, Inc., has the best all-time no-injury record 
in the industry (5,688,369 man-hours). The record began 
February 19, 1935, and terminated October 7, 1936. 


Twenty Years of Progress * 


At the time of the organization of the Rubber Section 
of the National Safety Council in 1919 the rubber indus- 
try was regarded as a most hazardous one, but according 
to recent reports of the council it is now listed among the 
least dangerous. In 1931 the rubber industry stood tenth 
best in frequency and ninth best in severity among 28 
leading industries, while in 1936 it took fifth place on the 
basis of frequency and seventh on the basis of severity 
in a list of 30 industries. Considering both frequency and 
severity, the rubber industry’s experience for 1936 was 
excelled by but one other large industry, textiles. 


National Safety Council Activity 


The executive committee of the Rubber Section, N.S.C., 
has done much constructive work in the past 19 vears by 
promoting the written standard practice on the proper 
methods of formulas for reporting accidents. As a re- 
sult, the industry can show accident figures for compara- 
tive purposes as far back as 1921. 
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Annual statistical reports show that the predominating 
number of accidents occurring in the rubber industry was 
due to machinery. Some of this machinery, such as mills, 
cannot be guarded at the point of operation. With this 
in mind the executive committee of the Rubber Section 
devoted considerable attention in cooperation with others 
interested in the subject in drawing up a standard safety 
code covering safety factors on mills and calenders. The 
approved code was printed in March, 1927, and distributed 
as a recommended American practice. 

Under the joint sponsorship of the Rubber Section and 
the Chemical Section, N.S.C., a report on benzol was 
drawn up in 1926 and received national recognition. The 
Rubber Section has also received valuable information 
from outstanding authorities on such subjects as: com- 
pounds used in the rubber industry; static electricity ; 
vulcanizing ; fire and dust hazards in the rubber industry ; 
digesters; hazards of reclaiming; and occupational skin 
diseases. 

In the development of the Rubber Section’s safety pro- 
gram an excellent spirit of cooperation was created among 
the safety engineers in the industry. Rubber companies, 
while competitors in the marketing of their finished prod- 
ucts, were certainly not competitors in the safety field, and 
their motto appeared to be “There are no secrets in 
safety.” 


Factors Influencing Safety 


During the last 20 years our industry has seen many 
changes take place through the installation of modern ma- 
chinery such as plasticators, Banbury mixers, and tubing 
machines, displacing to a great extent the more hazardous 
types of washing equipment and open mills and calenders. 
The installation of conveyer systems, unit vulcanizers, and 
hoisting equipment has eliminated the dangerous man- 
power handling of heavy equipment and material. 

Records show that the frequency rates of the larger 
companies, those having 500 or more employes, have been 
substantially better than those of the smaller companies. 
The fact that many large rubber companies carry their 
own compensation insurance has tended to accentuate at- 
tention upon preventive measures. 

It should be pointed out that the reduction shown in 
the number of accidents in the rubber industry during 
the past 20 years was obtained in spite of the fact that 
compensation laws in practically every state where rub- 
ber workers are employed have been changed, increasing 
the amount of compensation, reducing the waiting period, 
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Rubber Industry inciudes total of all rubber plants reporting their experience to the National 
Safety Council. 

The frequency of disabling injuries has decreased 72 per cent. in the rubber industry since 1926, 
in coaparison with « reduction of 61 per cent. for ali inaustries, and in severity, the decrease 
is 62 per cent. against 40 per cent. for all industries. 


Fig. 2 


and including occupational disease laws, all of which have 
a tendency to increase the number of lost-time accidents 
and their cost. 


Occupational Diseases 


In October, 1933, John D. Nolan, general president of 
the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union, made a public state- 
ment in connection with the code of fair competition for 
the rubber manufacturing industry at a public hearing 
in Washington, D. C., to the effect that the occupational 
disease disability is the chief hazard in the rubber indus- 
try. This is a misstatement of facts as the accident cost 
in large rubber companies over a period of 15 years shows 
that much less than 1% of the total expense was paid for 
occupational disease including chemical hazards. Today 
we seldom hear of a case of lead, benzol, or aniline 
poisoning in the rubber industry. 


U. S. Rubber Co.’s Safety Program 


Figure 1 includes the accident frequency rates for the 
U. S. Rubber Co. during the past several years. It will 
be noted that the frequency rates shown for U. S. Rubber 
each year are much lower than the rates for the rubber 
industry as a whole and for all industries. U. S. Rubber 
has about 20 factories and approximately 30,000 em- 
ployes. Francis B. Davis, Jr., president of the company, 
has taken the attitude that accidents will not happen in a 
well-managed plant. 

Fourteen years ago the company, realizing the advan- 
tage of competition among plants, organized and con- 
ducted a safety contest, giving prizes of various kinds to 
the factory showing the greatest percentage of improve- 
ment in its accident experience over the average of its 
previous three years. In this way each factory competed 
not only with the other factories within the company, but 
also with its own previous safety records. To aid in this 
work there are safety advisory committees, employes’ 
safety committees, and departmental safety committees. 

The reduction of accidents has been the result of the 
united effort of the entire organization. Conditions re- 
garding health, safety, sanitation, and fire protection are 
under constant surveillance of each local organization, and 
periodic inspections are made by the supervisor of safety 
and field inspectors. The prominent and liberal use of the 
National Safety Council’s service material is employed 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Uniting Rubber to Metal 


Joseph Rossman 


HE new uses of rubber have rapidly expanded dur- 
Tiss recent years in connection with the manufacture 

of industrial equipment and the fabrication of con- 
sumer products of which the automobile is outstanding. 
In many such applications it is necessary to attach rubber 
to metal. In a review previously published* over 60 pat- 
ents issued from 1870 to 1928 were abstracted. Since 
then about 70 patents have been issued in this country 
relating to the problems of uniting rubber to metal. The 
development in this field has thus been remarkably accel- 
erated as is evidenced by this large number of recently 
issued patents. In this article abstracts of these recent 
patents will be given, classified according to the method 
used as follows: by adhesives, by plating, and by other 
methods. 


By Adhesives 


1. Gray, 1,697,275, January 1, 1929. Turpentine, 
when acted upon by certain reagents, becomes thickened, 
particularly under the influence of heat, and in this con- 
dition possesses excellent properties for bonding metals to 
rubber. Turpentine is treated with a strong inorganic 
non-oxidizing acid or a compound capable of undergoing 
thermal or hydrolytic dissociation to give such an acid. 
This treatment may consist of mixing the reagent into 
turpentine and permitting the mixture to stand for a suffi- 
cient period to effect a-reaction between the two, or the 
mixture may be subjected to heat to facilitate a reaction. 
Experiment has shown heating the mixture on a steam 
bath 24 hours effects a satisfactory reaction with any of 
these reagents. 

In carrying out the invention the surfaces of the mate- 
rials to be built into the composite product are prepared 
for joining, as by shaping, cleansing, etc., and coated with 
this turpentine reaction product. The parts are then as- 
sembled and held in pressure contact until the bonding 
films have set. It is generally desirable to subject the 
built-up construction to pressure for a considerable pe- 
riod, and where the nature of the material permits, it is 
also desirable to subject the construction to heat to facili- 
tate the setting and to augment the adhesive characteristics 
of the bonding film. 

Example. Into 100 parts by weight of turpentine 50 
parts of stannous sulphate were added, and the mixture 
heated 24 hours at 110° C. This reaction product was 
painted on a clean surface of a steel plate, and a coarse- 
woven fabric frictioned with a rubber composition was 
superposed upon the coated metal. The assembled struc- 
ture was subjected to vulcanizing temperatures under 
pressure. 

2. Maranville, 1,712,965, May 14, 1929. Laminated 
structural material is made of a layer of cellular hard 
rubber between two sheets of aluminum and united thereby 
by flexible bonding layers composed of a balata-like, heat- 
plastic artificial isomer of rubber prepared according to 
patent 1,605,180. 

3. Gray, 1,719,930, July 9, 1929. The method of 





1Jnp1a Russer WorLp, Feb. 1, 1929, pp. 65-68; Mar, 1, 1929, pp. 69-72. 


bonding rubber to metals comprises coating the metal sur- 
face with a material composed in whole or in part of a 
substance selected from the empirical class comprising sul- 
phuric acid, nitric acid, selenic acid, selenium oxychloride, 
phosphorous oxychloride, antimony pentachloride, anti- 
mony tri-bromide, nickel chloride, titanium tetrachloride, 
covering the coating with a film of rubber cement, super- 
posing thereon a vulcanizable rubber composition, and sub- 
jecting the assemblage under pressure to vulcanizing tem- 
perature. j 

Example 1. A cleansed steel plate was sprayed with 
diethyl sulphate to form a continuous film thereon, which 
was then covered with rubber cement, sprayed on so as not 
to disturb the film of diethyl sulphate. The cement was 
allowed to dry, and a rubber composition, reenforced with 
canvas, was vulcanized thereagainst. 

Example 2. A similar construction to that of Example 
1, in which the steel plate after being coated with the 
diethyl sulphate was not covered with a rubber cement, but 
the reenforced rubber composition was superposed on the 
diethyl sulphate film and vulcanized in contact therewith. 

4. Gray, 1,732,886, October 22, 1929. To adhere rub- 
ber to metal apply to the metal surface a thin film of a 
composition containing a rubber isomer made by treating 
rubber with phenol sulphonic acid and a drier such as 
tung oil, bake the film, and thereafter bond a rubber com- 
position to the material by pressure with the baked film. 

5. Ahrens, 1,758,420, May 13, 1930. The method of 
producing on metal a coating stable toward acids and al- 
kalis consists in first coating the metal with a solution of 
rubber containing a reaction product produced by sulphur- 
izing under pressure oxidizable oils by means of sulphur 
monochloride, applying a layer of rubber to such coating, 
and vulcanizing. The reaction product added to the mix- 
ture of rubber and obtained by sulphurizing oxidizable 
oils is manufactured as follows: Three kilograms of rape 
oil, preferably Indian rape oil, are mixed with one kilo- 
gram of linseed oil, and to the mixture 600 cubic centi- 
meters of sulphuric chloride diluted in 300 cubic centi- 
meters of benzine or benzol are added. 

6. Merrill, 1,772,190, August 5, 1930. The process of 
lining an industrial tank in its operative position in a fac- 
tory consists in cleaning the surfaces, applying a solution 
of a heat-plastic derivative of rubber, and permitting the 
solvent to evaporate, superposing a coating of curable rub- 
ber cement, covering the cemented surface with a fabric 
coated with a curable rubber, covering the fabric with a 
sheet of curable rubber, and consolidating and curing the 
several layers in place by filling the tank with hot liquid. 

7. Gray, 1,774,324, August 26, 1930. To bond rubber 
to metal coat a clean iron or steel surface with a film con- 
taining a reaction product of a strong inorganic non- 
oxidizing acid and a drying oil, superpose thereon a rubber 
composition, and vulcanize the rubber in pressure contact 
with the coated metal. 

Example. To 100 parts by weight of tung oil six parts 
of sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1.84) were slowly stirred in, 
and the mix stood 24 hours. The sandblasted surface of a 
steel plate was coated with the reaction mixture, and a 
strip of fabric frictioned with a vulcanizable rubber com- 
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position was pressed thereagainst and heated to a vulcaniz- 
ing temperature. The composite product thus formed 
possessed high resistance to the separation of its com- 
posite parts. 

8. Sebrell, 1,781,649, November 11, 1930. A method 
of securing fibrous articles to metal comprises treating a 
rubber cement with a halide salt of tin, heating this mix- 
ture to cause partial reaction between the rubber and the 
salt, spreading it on the surfaces to be secured together, 
bringing the cement coated surfaces into contact with each 
other, and subsequently heating the articles to a tempera- 
ture of 80° to 120° C. to complete the reaction between 
the halide and the rubber. 

9. Gray, 1,801,667, April 21, 1931. A method of 
bonding rubber to metal consists in applying to the metal 
surface a coating of a composition spreadable into a thin 
film and comprising rubber or rubber derivatives, heating 
the coated metal to convert the spreadable composition 
into a relatively dry tough film, coating the film with a 
composition comprising a liquid solvent for rubber, and 
vulcanizing a body of rubber composition in pressure con- 
tact with the coated film. 

Example 1. The surface of a steel plate was sand- 
blasted. A film or coating composition was then prepared 
by admixing into 100 parts by weight of crude rubber 
on a roll mill 10 parts of dinitronaphthalene and 10 parts 
of manganese linoleate, and this admixture was dispersed 
in benzol to give approximately a 10% rubber solution. 
The cleansed steel surface was coated with this solution 
and then heated in an oven at 286° F. for three hours. 
The dry tough film firmly coherent to the metal was then 
moistened with gasoline, and a fabric strip covered with 
rubber was superposed on the moistened film ; the contact- 
ing surface of the rubber was first wiped with a cloth wet 
with gasoline to remove loose foreign substances. The 
assembled mass was then placed into a press, and the rug- 
ber composition vulcanized. 

Example 2. A plate of zinc was sandblasted and coated 
with menhaden oil; then heated in a baking oven main- 
tained at 320° F. for three hours. When cool, the dry 
baked film was coated with rubber cement, and a rubber 
covered fabric vulcanized thereagainst in a press as above. 

10. Leguillon, 1,813,176, July 7, 1931. The method of 
making an inextensible tire bead comprises coating the 
surface of a clean steel wire with a film of a tacky heat- 
plastic rubber isomer, forming the wire into a multi-strand 
bead core, surrounding the core with a vulcanizable rubber 
composition, and subjecting the bead to a vulcanizing 
temperature whereby the outer rubber portion of the bead 
is bonded to the wire core through the intermediary of the 
rubber isomer coating with a durable and permanent bond. 

11. Carson, 1,841,322, January 12, 1932. To secure 
rubber to metal cement the rubber and the metal together 
by a cement comprising latex, haemoglobin, sulphur, a 
vulcanization accelerator, and formaldehyde and subject 
the whole to vulcanization. The following is a specific 
example: haemoglobin 100 grams, water 300 cubic centi- 
meters, sulphur 45 grams, zinc oxide five grams, diphenyl- 
guanidine one gram, latex (30% concentration) 575 cubic 
centimeters, and formaldehyde (40% concentration) 10 
cubic centimeters. 

12. Wescott, 1,852,728, April 5, 1932. A laminated 
article has a steel base, a soft rubber film comprising the 
vulcanized residues of an aqueous dispersion of* haemo- 
globin and of rubber, base and film being cohesively united 
together, and a mass of vulcanized rubber superimposed 
on the film; the film and the mass are mutually integrated 
and united together by vulcanization, the film serving as 
a bonding means to unite effectively the mass to the base. 

13. Warner, 1,869,636, August 2, 1932. The process 
of cementing rubber to metal comprises applying to the 
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metal surface a coat of a cement of brominated rubber 
in which the proportion of bromine is from one-eighth 
to one-fourth that required to saturate the rubber, super- 
imposing a layer of rubber, and vulcanizing. 

14. Kurtz, 1,883,973, October 25, 1932. A method of 
securing rubber to ferrous metal comprises coating the 
metal with a salt of copper or cobalt dispersed in a liquid 
vehicle, applying a body of rubber cement over the coating, 
superimposing on the body of rubber cement the rubber 
to be secured to the ferrous metal, and vulcanizing the 
rubber. Adhesion may also be obtained by intermixing a 
copper or cobalt salt, such as cuprous chloride (Cu,Cl,) 
or cupric chloride (CuCl,), with a binder such as a Bake- 
lite varnish and then coating one of the surfaces to be 
secured together therewith. The rubber stock is then 
pressed upon the metal and subjected to cure as usual. 

15. Watkins, 1,896,263, February 7, 1933. Coating 
metal with rubber consists of applying a coating of metal- 
to-rubber adhesive on the surface of the metal, applying 
an aqueous dispersion of rubber to the adhesive, and 
chemically coagulating the dispersion to cause the deposi- 
tion of solid constituents of the dispersion on the adhesive. 

16. Twiss, 1,915,808, June 27, 1933. To bond rubber 
to metal coat the surface with a condensation product of 
formaldehyde with a mixture of rubber and methylcyclo- 
hexanone and apply a layer of rubber to the coated surface 
under heat and pressure. 

Example. Twenty-seven grams of masticated pale 
crepe rubber are dissolved in 150 cubic centimeters of 
methylcyclohexanone, and, when completely dissolved, 30 
cubic centimeters of concentrated sulphuric acid are added 
without shaking while the flask is cooled in a freezing 
mixture. Thirty cubic centimeters of well-cooled formal- 
dehyde solution 40% strength are added slowly to the 
flask, which is shaken from time to time. When the whole 
of the formaldehyde is added, the flask is shaken in the 
freezing mixture until no more heat is evolved. The re- 
action mixture is allowed to stand for about half an hour 
at ordinary temperature and is then poured into 300 cubic 
centimeters of water containing about 100 grams of ice. 
The mixture is then neutralized with ammonium hydrox- 
ide, and the water is separated as much as possible from 
the upper layer of methylcyclohexanone containing the re- 
action product. The upper layer is then well washed with 
water, separated and dried either by heating on a steam- 
heated hot plate, or if desired, the solvent may be dis- 
tilled off and recovered. The product obtained is a brown, 
solid, thermoplastic mass soluble in benzene. To obtain 
firm adhesion between rubber sheet and metal the solid 
reaction product is spread on the hot metal plate so that 
an even layer is obtained, and a sheet of unvulcanized 
rubber is applied and pressed into contact by a hand roller. 
The sheets are clamped together in a screw press, and the 
rubber vulcanized. 

17. Gray, 1,919,718, July 25, 1933. The method of 
adhering rubber to a ferrous metal comprises coating the 
metal with a thin, uniform layer of a composition con- 
taining a salt of an organic acid with cobalt or manganese, 
applying a layer of rubber, and vulcanizing the assembly 
at an elevated temperature and pressure. 

Example. A rubber cement is prepared by mixing 
rubber 100 parts by weight, zinc oxide 150 parts, carbon 
black 25 parts, sulphur five parts, organic accelerator one- 
half part. and cobalt stearate five parts, and dissolving the 
mixture in about three times its weight of gasoline. A 
uniform layer of the cement is applied on a sand-blasted 
steel sheet, and after the evaporation of the solvent a slab 
of unvulcanized rubber with a stout fabric backing is 
placed on the coated metal with the fabric on the outside, 
and the whole is vulcanized between the steamheated 
platens of a hydraulic press. (To be continued) 
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Industry 


Serviceability, and Extends Application to Broader Fields 


S. C. Stillwagon 


December, 1938, issue, Part II now enumerates 

some of the newer applications of rubber in 
additional fields and discusses latex, modified rubbers, 
and synthetic materials with rubber-like properties, 
primarily to indicate the present accomplishments and 
the possibilities of 
extending the ac- 
tivities of the rub- 
ber industry. 


Rubber in 
Industry 


(CF vecerbes, 19 from Part I published in the 


There is scarce- 
ly a manufactur- 
ing industry today 
that does not uti- 
lize rubber in the 
equipment essen- 
tial to its pro- 
duction processes. 
Belting is used 
for transmitting 
power to machin- 
ery, conveying 
materials of all 
descriptions, and 
even for removing 
hair from hogs in 
slaughter houses. 
Hose is used for 
water, steam, cor- 
rosive solutions, 
air, gas, etc. Water 
ang steam lines 
require valve 
disks, gaskets, and 
packing. Rubber 
boots, belting, 
hose, gas masks, 
and cables are 
used by the min- 
ing industry. The 
printing trade to- ana 
day has extensively adopted rubber rollers, printing 
plates, and printing blankets. The canning industry 
uses rubber for sealing cans and often in the machines 
for preparing the fruit or vegetables. Rubber lined 


Van Yahres Tree Service, Inc. 


Tree with Rubber Filled Cavity 


tanks and dipping racks are used for acid pickling and 
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Rubber Growers’ Assocn., Inc. 


Pneumatic-Tired Wheel- 
barrow 


outlets for rubber products will be the farm. 
nation’s farms are 26,000,000 farm vehicles and 


on the 













Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


World’s Largest Con- 
veyer Belt at Grand 
Coulee Dam 





plating solutions. 
Railroad tank 
cars are lined with 
rubber ; and metal 


‘rolls of all sizes 


are rubber cov- 
ered for the paper, 
textile, and other 
industries. The 
resistance of rub- 
ber to abrasion 
has led to the use 
of this material as 
a lining for ball 
and rod mills 
which are used 
for grinding pur- 
poses. Rubber in 
suitable form to 
withstand ‘shear 
and compression 
stresses is being 
more and more 
widely employed 
in vibration insu- 
lators for the 
mounting of 
heavy machinery. 

Not only is rub- 
ber used for proc- 
essing purposes, 
but it is steadily 
finding new appli- 
cations in mechan- 
ical products such 
as refrigerators, 
dish-washers, 


vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 


rubber-bladed fans, etc. 


It is serving 


definite purposes in widespread appli- 
cations as an engineering material or 
as component parts of assembled units. 


Rubber and Agriculture 


Perhaps one of the greatest future 


In use today 


wheeled implements which. if equipped with rubber tires, 
would lead to a vast expansion in the consumption of crude 








rubber. Recognizing this fact, rubber 
manufacturers have developed _ tires 


suited for the soit and sometimes muddy 
ground encountered on the farm. Five 
years ago scarcely a tractor as produced 
was equipped with rubber tires; while 
this year it is likely that at least 60% 
will have rubber equipment. Rubber 
tires on farm machinery afford: greater 
power for productive work; higher 
speed of operation; greater fuel econ- 
omy ; broader scope of utility ; less rapid 
depreciation of farm equipment; and 
greater comfort for the operator. The 
most important factors in tractor tire 
development were the improvement in 
tread design to provide self-cleaning, 
thereby increasing traction, and the adop- 
tion of water in the tube as ballast. 
Pneumatics have also been applied to 
all types of horse-drawn and_ hand- 
drawn vehicles used on the farm, and 
the pneumatic-tired wheelbarrow is an 
established success. Rubber tubing and 
suction orifice protectors of high quality are used on 
milking machines. There is an increasing demand for 
rubber horseshoes, horseshoe pads, boots for cattle and 
sheep, and recent tests indicate the possibility of using 
plastic rubber compositions for flooring in cowsheds and 
piggeries. 

Rubber sleeves placed over the steel tines of a potato 
digger reduce markedly the damage done to the potatoes, 
and rubber is also extensively used on fruit and egg grad- 
ing machinery for the prevention of bruising and break- 
age. A rubber-slotted pad is now in use as a tree tie 
for fastening the tree to a supporting stake. Recent ex- 
perimental work has demonstrated the use of latex in 
the form of a thin coating for the preservation of shrubs 
during transportation. Rubber is also widely used 
filling the cavities of hollow trees and because of its flexi- 
bility gives promise of extending tree life to a more 
pronounced degree than did the formerly used concrete. 
Many rubber filled trees showed remarkable strength in 
withstanding the violence of the recent hurricane along 
the Atlantic Coast. 


Latex Opens New Outlets 


Although the pioneers of the rubber industry, Good- 
year and Hancock, were aware of the possibilities of latex 
for the manufacture of rubber goods, it was not until 
recently that the technique of preserving, concentrating, 
compounding, and manipulating latex by dipping, spray- 
ing, and spreading processes, has been sufficiently devel- 
oped to en- 
able its wide 
commercial 
application. 
The past 
decade has 
seen a six- 
fold increase 
in the use of 
latex, which 
activity has 
permitted the 
rubber in- 
dustry to 
penetrate in- 
to fields to 


Hudson Motor Car Co. 
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Design for Autos 
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which it previously had no means of 
access. In addition latex has made pos- 
sible improvements on some of the 
products of older rubber processes. In 
addition to normal latex there are com- 
mercially available today latices concen- 
trated by creaming, centrifuging, and 
evaporation. Experiments are being 
conducted in connection with concen- 
tration by freezing. Vulcanized latex is 
available commercially and is being used 
in a manner mechanically similar to 
other latex compounds. 

Latex has found extensive use in ad- 
hesives for the shoe and other indus- 
tries. It is also used on a large scale 
for sealing cans. There are possibilities 
of a huge. consumption of latex in road 
surfacing compositions in conjunction 
with cement or bituminous materials. ° 
Some installations have been made, and 
broad adoption appears within the realm 
of reality as the result of further re- 
search. 

The use of latex compounds instead of solutions of 
masticated rubber for making dipped goods has led to 
improved quality, lowered production costs, and the pro- 
duction of articles not previously possible. These include 
thick electrical gloves, beach shoes, seamless overshoes, 
fabric-lined gloves, and tobacco pouches. Wire is being 
insulated by extrusion through latex mixes; this process 
is particularly applicable to the production of thin-walled 
insulated wire. The electro-deposition process has pro- 
vided a means of building up a deposit of uniform thick- 
ness over irregular shaped objects; through this process 
latex has been uniformly applied to steel meshes. Other 
methods of coagulating rubber on articles dipped in latex, 
also extend the possibilities of application to innumerable 
shapes. 

Latex has also found many uses in the textile industry 
for proofing purposes and is used in the production of 
rubber thread of high tensile strength. The latter has 
provided a definite acceleration to the production of woven 
elastic fabrics for foundation and outer garments. Latex 
mixtures with aqueous suspensions of loose fibers have led 
to important developments in the paper industry and to 
the production of many products such as leather substi- 
tutes and brake linings. 

The ability of heat-sensitized latex to form a smooth 
regular gel-formation has made possible the entrance of 
latex into the molding field, and recently acquired tech- 
nique in obtaining uniform shrinkage has permitted its 
application to solid and other new forms. Frothed latex is 
used for the production of molded porous rubber which is 
used exten- 
sively fot 
upholstery 
purposes. 


Modified 
Rubbers 


Although 
rubber in 
itself has 
proved de- 
cidedly ver- 
satile in its 
capabilities 
of applica- 
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tion, the rubber chemist has been 
constantly endeavoring to transform 
its basic nature so that it may extend 
its usefulness into fields requiring 
substantially different physical prop- 
erties. To this end four types of 
rubber derivatives of commercial 
significance have been developed: (1) 
thermoplastic isomers or cyclo-rub- 
bers; (2) chlorinated rubber; (3) 
rubber hydrochloride; (4) oxidation 
products. 

Most common of the cyclo-rubbers 
are the Thermoprenes, which are 
used for attaching hard or soft rub- 
ber to metals, wood, concrete, etc., 
the process being known as the Vul- 
calock process. Many other cyclo- 
rubbers have been prepared, and 
their properties examined. One of 
these, Plioform, is a reaction product 
of rubber and a halogenated acid of 
tin. The conversion products ob- 
tained are thermoplastic and resistant 
to acids, alkalies, and solvents of the acetone type. 

Although chlorinated rubber was first prepared in 1801, 
it was not until the last few years that the material has 
attracted widespread attention. Its resistance to many re- 
agents has led to its extensive use in corrosion-resistant 
paints and varnishes. An expanded product may also be 
obtained in the form of a firm mass with a honeycomb 
structure and may be sawed or molded to shape. 

Rubber hydrochloride, a reaction product of rubber and 
hydrogen chloride is, when in sheet form, an excellent 
transparent protecting and wrapping material. A com- 
mercial product known as Pliofilm is strong, stretchable, 
tear-resistant, thermoplastic, and may be sealed to itself 
and other materials by the application of heat. Pliofilm 
has no inherent moisture content and is resistant to free 
liquids such as water, oil, weak acids, alkaline solutions, 
and various drink compositions. In its normal form it is 
tasteless and odorless. Some of the uses include rain- 
coats, umbrellas, garment bags, etc., and packages for 
foods, pharmaceuticals, and like products in direct con- 
tact, and it is adaptable also to protecting articles of 
irregular shapes. 

A number of products have been obtained by the oxida- 
tion of latex or of dry rubber. An excellent adhesive is 
obtained by the oxidation of latex with hydrogen peroxide. 
Rubbone, another oxidized product which is obtained by 
the action of cobalt linoleate on rubber, is a dark-brown 
fluid which dries to form a flexible hard coating. It has 
use in paints 
and as a coat- 
ing for insulat- 
ed wires. 


Thiokol Corp. 


Hydrogenat- 
ed rubber has 
been prepared, 
and the result- 
ing saturated 
hydroru bber 
has been sug- 
gested for use 
as: submarine 
cable insulation, 
adhesive for 
compound 
glass, and as an 
ingredient for 
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varnishes, adhesives, and lubricants. 


Synthetic Materials with 
Rubber-Like Properties 


Within the past decade research 
has produced commercial synthetic 
materials having characteristics, part 
of which are similar to some proper- 
ties of rubber. With the source of 
supply of natural rubber at great dis- 
tances tremendous impetus has been 
given to the development of possible 
substitutes. None of the successful 
commercial synthetic rubbers are in 
the strictest sense “synthetic rubber,” 
that is, chemically identical to nat- 
ural rubber. These materials are of 
commercial importance not as com- 
petitors of natural rubber, but as new 
engineering materials with some new 
physical and chemical properties or as 
emergency substitutes in case of a 
curtailed crude rubber supply. Not 
only are they elastic, but they are more resistant than 
natural rubber to the action of oils, fats, solvents, heat, 
sunlight, oxygen, and many corrosive chemicals. Thus 
synthetic rubber gives the manufacturer a new raw ma- 
terial which enables him to improve existing lines or to 
create new products. 

Three important types of synthetic rubber are being 
produced today on a commercial scale, the butadiene 
polymers, Buna in Germany and Sovprene in Russia; the 
chloroprene polymer, Neoprene; and the condensation 
product of dihalogenated hydrocarbons with metallic poly- 
sulphides, “Thiokol.” The last-mentioned is of particular 
significance inasmuch as it does not contain the butadiene 
nucleus and is therefore removed farther from rubber in 
its basic chemical structure. Buna, Neoprene, and “Thi- 
okol” are compounded and manipulated in a manner quite 
similar to rubber and are available in several different 
types, each of which has divergent properties. 

These materials are being extensively used in automo- 
bile and airplane parts which are exposed to the deterio- 
rating effect of oil and heat in service such as ignition 
wire sheathing, pump washers, sealing rings, vibration 
dampers, V-belts, shock absorber bearings, washers, 
grommets, and gaskets. Gasoline, oil, and high-pressure 
grease hose as well as many types of packings are also 
being made of these materials. In the printing industry 
inking rollers, engraving blankets, and blankets for offset 
printing utilize these synthetics. For some purposes in the 
chemical indus- 
tries and labo- 
ratories they 
are particularly 
suitable as tank 
and valve lin- 
ings, washers, 
gaskets, gloves, 
aprons, hose, 
tubing, and 
stoppers. The 
butadiene poly- 
mers can be 
vulcanized to a 
hard consis- 
tency which 
will soften only 
at a much high- 
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er temperature than ebonite made 
from natural rubber. 

Koroseal, plasticized polyvinyl- 
chloride, a product of the rubber 
laboratory, is a synthetic elastic 
composition, rubber-like, but not a 
rubber derivative, and it contains 
no rubber. Koroseal has found 
many applications owing to its special properties, such as, 
belting for service in oils and greases; cable insulation 
and sheathing ; deck covers for marine service ; gaskets for 
oil, water, corrosives, etc.; packing for oils and greases ; 
coating for paper and fabrics; tank linings; textile roll 
coverings; and shower and window curtains. Vistanex, 
a chemically linear polymer with a negligible degree of 
unsaturation and of high molecular weight, is said to im- 
part desirable properties when substituted in various pro- 
portions for rubber in many compounds. It may also be 
used in paints, bituminous materials, and resins to impart 
certain characteristics. 

The chemistry of synthetic rubber and rubber-like 
polymers has only begun. In the future we may con- 
fidently expect many commercial additions to this group 
of materials which should assist the rubber industry in a 
further diversification of its many outlets. 


B. F. Goodrich Co, 
Koroseal Covered Textile Roll 


Agencies Contributing to Growth 


While the new developments, extended product applica- 
tions, and ramifications of synthetic and crude rubber 
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adaptation, enumerated in this dis- 
cussion, constitute a small portion 
of the results already accomplished 
by research and practical correla- 
tion of the efforts of the rubber 
and allied industries, they indicate 
the advance that has been made 
in a comparatively short time and 
present for consideration the potentialities for further 
growth. Because of the complexities of rubber in proc- 
essing it has been necessary for the manufacturers of 
rubber products to extend unusually their efforts along 
technological as well as operative lines. Few, if any, other 
industries produce a finished commercial product from 
a natural organic base material. Comprehensive effort 
along the lines of fundamental research and_ process 
control has enabled the manufacture of so many 
products with differing characteristics. A noteworthy 
measure of the gratification accruing from these develop- 
ments can be rightfully accepted by crude rubber research 
organizations; the suppliers of compounding ingredients, 
reclaimed rubber, textile reenforcing materials, and manu- 
facturers’ equipment; and those more distantly related 
organizations which have contributed to the procedures 
for testing and standardizing both raw materials and fin- 
ished products. The will to disseminate basic information 
has been a positive factor in increasing the fruits of re- 
search activities. With the continued cooperation of all 
concerned the rubber industry will extend to a still greater 
influence the broad foundation which has been established. 





Meehanieal Characteristies of Rubber 


(Continued from page 42) 

fection” of the compound. Naunton and Waring* recently 
measured the change of modulus at various frequencies by 
means of a special resonance type of testing machine. 
Figure 8 shows some of their results graphically. The 
least change of slope is in the curve for rubber gum, 
indicating that the heat developed by hysteresis loss was 
least in this compound since we know that modulus 
stiffens with temperature rise. It would appear, then, 
that springs designed to incorporate appreciable damping 
must be worked at lower stresses than otherwise, in order 
not to incur trouble from creep. 


Tasre 1 


Temperature Permanent Set 


Volume Loading Rise during Measured after 
Compound of Gas Black Flexing, F. Flexure, % 
A 0 27 1.1 
B 10 37 1.4 
Cc 20 S¢ 3.1 
D 30 89 8.8 


It was shown previously that a shear or torsion spring 
has a stiffer load characteristic at elevated temperatures, 
due to the Joule effect. Similarly, the spring would have 
a weakened characteristic at low temperatures for the 
same reason were it not for the fact that the crystalline 
structure of rubber causes it to stiffen at low tempera- 
tures. The following results are for shear-type springs 
of rubber durometer 33 when loaded to 30 pounds per 
square inch stress, the results being an average of three 
tests on each spring: : 


—Deflection, % at 





Durometer Room —Stiffening, % at— 
Hardness Temperature —20 F. —63 F. —20 F. —63 F. 
30 2.13 2.05 1.93 3.75 9.40 
40 1.45 1.40 1.31 3.44 9.65 
® “Fatigue in Rubber.” II. W. J. S. Naunton and J. R. S. Waring. 


Paper read at the London Rubber Technology Conference, May 23-25, 1938. 
Preprint No. 53. 


These tests are the result of a single load placed on each 
spring after the spring had been reduced to the required 
temperature for several hours. In service the internal 
working of the rubber of a spring, even though in an 
atmosphere of low temperature, will develop some heat 
and raise the internal temperature of the spring to coun- 
teract the stiffening effect. 

The author has presented some of the characteristics of 
rubber in which engineers may be interested from a design 
standpoint, without going into detail on every phase which 
might affect design. There is still a vast amount of data 
which should still be collected, especially to establish 
accuracy on some points that seem to be in doubt. In 
order to obtain such data accurately it will be necessary 
that the tests be conducted in rooms where the tempera- 
ture, and possibly the humidity, are closelv controlled. The 
accuracy of tests to determine the moduli of elasticity 
and the creep of shear and torsion springs are very de- 
cidedly affected by the temperature because of the Joule 
effect. The previous history of a spring, as to the num- 
ber of loadings to which it has been subjected, must al- 
ways be considered in analyzing results. True measure- 
ments of hardness are especially difficult because of the 
human element which still enters into such measurements. 
As time goes on, rubber men will undoubtedlv standardize 
on basic recipes for springs, accurately determine their 
fundamental characteristics, and together publish them. 





THE TIRE INDUSTRY PAID $15,007,500 IN FEDERAL 
excise tax on tires and $3,243.100 on tubes the first nine 
months of 1938, including $5,721,900 and $1,203,300, re- 
spectively, in the third quarter. In 1937 respective pay- 
ments totaled $33,500,200 and $6,587,700. 
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Rubber Yarns 
in Knitted Fabrics: 





Fig. 1 


HE use of rubber thread is becoming more diversi- 

fied with the increase in types of thread available and 

the development of mechanical methods of incorpora- 
tion. Of interest are the following remarks abstracted 
from a recent article published in England.—Epitor. 


It is not generally appreciated how great an extension 
in the use of rubber threads has been rendered possible 
by the facility with which fine diameter rubber yarns can 
be knitted. Square cut rubber threads are now available 
wound in hanks of 500 yards with 1/100-inch end section, 
a new method of cutting having been devised to give a 
greater integral length than was formerly possible. When 
the square-cut thread is covered, it is averred that the cov- 
ering strands bite well into the corners of the core thread 
and give considerable stability to the yarn covering. Cer- 
tain machines have attachments for effectively controlling 
bare rubber threads as they enter the needles, the chief 
factor being to feed each thread quite close up to the needle 
to exert adequate tension. 


Hosiery 


These yarns are obtainable in a range of colors which 
lend themselves to attractive designs. American manufac- 
turers in particular have made some use of this in the 
extremities of fancy half-hose. Available examples show 
that the courses inserted at the tops exert effective grip, 
stay in postion, and show no tendency to slide inward 
where the ends of the rubber threads occur. By this 
method the colored rubber thread peeps through when the 
rib is stretched and adds a touch of novelty to the appear- 
ance of the hose at its extremity. 

With the object of controlling the excess elasticity of 
rubber thread and obviating the process of covering, bare 
threads have been treated with a coating of viscose, the 
threads being subjected to a given stretch while this is 
being done. A number of experiments have been con- 


ducted along those and similar lines, the products being 
1 Hosiery Times, July, 1938, pp. 23, 25. 
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merchandised under names which suggest the union of 
latex with viscose, but they do not appear so far to have 
proved very successful in knitted articles. 

Figure 1 illustrates a very interesting example of the 
successful use of Lastex yarns incorporated in a fine gage 
silk stocking (Wolsey) and it illustrates the direction in 
which further developments may take place for other types 
of knitted articles or garments. The fancy stitch noticed 
in Figure 1 is made by using the mechanism on the full- 
fashioned hose machine for producing the picot edge 
which appears at the upper edge of large numbers of those 
articles to add an appearance of elegance. In the Lastex 
band this picot transfer of stitches occurs six times, the 
intervening courses consisting of several courses of Lastex 
yarn having silk as its outer covering and in fine diameter 
so that it can be knitted on a 45-gage frame. When the 
stocking has its suspender attached, the elastic top yields 
freely not only in the direction of the width, but particu- 
larly in the length and thus responds to the multitudes of 
sudden strains put upon the stocking at a vital part, at 
which the great majority of ladders originate. These elas- 
tic bands are more closely knitted than the ground parts, 
and ladders which do occur above the Lastex bands are 
securely held by the rubber courses until the owner can 
attend to them and effect a repair of one inch or so, in- 
stead of a ladder 10 inches in length. These rubber 
bands increase the life of the hose very considerably and 
are very cool and comfortable in use, particularly in active 
exercises involving much bending of the knees. They are 
entirely satisfactory in laundering, the Lastex tops easily 
outlasting the life of the stocking. 


Undergarments 


Much experimental work has been done in producing a 
garment which shall act as a knitted undergarment, yet 
exert the supporting functions of a corset. 

Figure 2 gives a view of a lacy fabric useful in garment 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Industrial Relations in 
Great Britain and Sweden: 


Gerard Swope’ 





N THE question of indus- 
trial relations in Great 
3ritain, Sweden, and the 

United States several funda- 


mental distinctions are not al- 
ways clearly comprehended. A. 


workers. 


Dual Nature of Trade 


Unions 


bo 


In Great Britain “the term 
‘trade union’ embraces combina- 
tions of employers as well as 
combinations of workers to reg- 4 
ulate the relations between em- : 
ployers and workers, or among 
workers, or among employers ; = 
or to impose restrictive condi- ; 
tions on the conduct of any 





Fundamentals of Experience in 
Great Britain and Sweden 


Growth and development of strong 
organizations of both employers and 


Self-regulation of employers associa- 
tions and workers organizations. 


3. Mutual respect, the one for the other. 


Voluntary — not mandatory — recogni- 
tion of each other. 


agreement 
rather than to fight. 


side agency. There is no legal 
compulsion in Great Britain to 
deal with labor unions, to 
recognize the representatives 
elected by the majority of em- 
ployes of a particular firm, or to 
do away with so-called “com- 
pany unions.” 

The agreements made with the 
unions determine the working 
conditions of all employes in 
the industry. The employers 
make no discrimination between 
union and non-union members, 
and there is no contractual 
closed shop or check-off. No 
great effort is made by the 
unions to have either, preferring 
that membership in their organ- 
ization be something for them 


to negotiate, 








trade or business, or to provide 
benefits for members.” This is 
true also in Sweden. In practice, employers usually be- 
long to two distinct associations: one deals only with 
industrial relations and collective bargaining; the other 
deals with commercial matters and general policy, other 
than labor matters. In some instances representatives of 
the government sit in with the industry committee. 

In the studies now being made on the conduct of busi- 
ness in the United States it is to be hoped that they will 
study the methods in England and Sweden. The govern- 
ment need not enforce its will by mandatory legislation, 
but endeavor, in cooperation with business, to work out 
the best solution of industrial problems, leaving as much 
as possible to the self-regulation of industry. In Great 
Britain they are jealous of their liberty and guard it 
zealously. Here we make as our goal, equality. In Sweden 
it might be said they strive for both liberty and equality. 


Collective Bargaining 


Another fundamental is the difference in conception of 
collective bargaining. Collective bargaining in Great Brit- 
ain and Sweden, “does not mean an agreement between a 
single employer and his workers or between a single em- 
ployer and a union. It means an agreement negotiated 
collectively by representatives of a group or association 
of employers (commonly an industry-wide association), 
and representatives of a union or a group or association 
of unions.” . 

In Great Britain and Sweden both workers and em- 
ployers desire that all agreements be negotiated freely by 
their representatives and all conclusions be voluntary, 
without compulsien by the government or any other out- 


1 Abstracted from address before the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers in New Vork, N. Y., December 9, 1938. 

2 President of General Electric Co. and member of the President’s Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations in Great Britain and Sweden. 


to accomplish and that the col- 
lection of dues remain in their own hands. Workers 
are treated with respect, and grievances are disposed of 
promptly. It has been recognized that higher pay does 
not necessarily remove grievances. Local grievances and 
disputes are dealt with in a regular procedure, and both 
sides recognize the importance of dealing with them 
promptly. If the workers and management cannot agree, 
representatives of the employers’ association and the na- 
tional union are called into conference. Neither side, 
furthermore, looks with favor on the participation of any 
outsider, advocate, arbitrator, or the government in its 
negotiations. 

To accomplish results under such methods requires pa- 
tience, mutual respect, and time for the development of 
leadership and understanding so that the scope of the ques- 
tions presented will be well understood and a reasonable 
attitude assumed in determining the immediate and future 
objectives. This procedure has only been accomplished 
as a result of struggles that have taken place over a long 
period of time. 


Legal Status of Unions and Agreements 


In Great Britain contracts between employers and 
unions in an industry are not legally enforcible, but rest 
on a moral basis only. However they are generally ob- 
served, and in case of unauthorized strikes during the 
term of agreement, no negotiations are started until the 
men go back to work. This understanding and method is 
loyally upheld by the leaders of the labor unions. In 
Sweden, if a difference in the interpretation of the agree- 
ment arises, it must be taken to the Labor Court, and the 
decisions of the Labor Court are final and binding upon 
both sides, and no strike may occur while the agreement 
is in effect. Strikes may occur over the terms of a new 
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contract, but seven days advance notice of strike, or 
lockout, with reasons, must be given to each other and to 
the government. 

Trade unions in Great Britain, which formerly had no 
legal status, have now come “to a state in which trade 
unions (employers and workers) not only have a recog- 
nized legal status, but they have been given immunity 
from any charge of restraint of trade and, with respect 
to their activities in contemplation or furtherance of a 
trades dispute, from any action for civil or criminal con- 
spiracy. . . The statutory immunity of trade unions 
from suits for acts done in contemplation or furtherance 
of a trade dispute is denied only in the case of illegal 
strikes or lockouts—i.e., a strike or lockout having an 
object other than, or in addition to the furtherance of a 
trade dispute within the industry in which the strikers 
are engaged, and designed or calculated to coerce the 
Government either directly or by inflicting hardship upon 
the community.” 

In Sweden a sympathetic strike is permissible where the 
original strike was itself legal. 

There is no law against peaceful picketing, or espionage, 
or strike-breakers in Great Britain. Strikes still occur, but 
with relatively little violence. Espionage and strike-break- 
ers have disappeared, not by law, but because of general 
recognition of the right of the workers to organize. The 
unions recognize‘the right of the employer to manage and 
to hire and fire workers without regard to whether they 
are union members or not. x 

Hours and overtime are determined nationally. Some 
20 years ago the working week was fixed at about 48 hours 
and has not since been altered. A week’s vacation with 
pay was provided by voluntary national agreements in 1937 
in both Great Britain and Sweden and in the latter coun- 
try has been made into law. effective in 1940. In neither 
Great Britain nor Sweden is the working week so short 
or the standard of wages so high as they are in the 
United States. 


Government Labor Policy 


In both countries the governments have organized divi- 
sions of conciliation, but the acceptance of conciliation is 
entirely voluntary for each side, employer and worker, to 
accept. In Great Britain, Trade Boards for the unorgan- 
ized trades may determine minimum wages and maximum 
hours. These Boards are made up of employers and work- 
ers in equal number as to votes, in conjunction with a 
group of impartial men who are selected by the govern- 
ment. 

In Great Britain the government has learned that dras- 
tic economic changes in policy should not be undertaken 
without the fullest consultation with both labor and em- 
ployer organizations. Today before legislative or admin- 
istrative action is taken that may affect labor—its con- 
tinuity of employment, its wages, hours, cost of living, or 
working conditions—the views of labor and employers 
alike are invariably sought. 

The development of industrial relations in Great Brit- 
ain and Sweden has taken time. Conditions there are 
quite different from those in this country ; so their methods 
cannot be transplanted as a whole. However we should 
study what has happened over there and profit by their 
experience. We have made progress, but much still re- 


mains to be done. When accomplished, not only will em- 
ployer and worker have gained, by substituting reason as a 
way of settling differences, but the country will be spared 
strife and violence; a large number of constructive man- 
days of work will be saved each year; and we will have 
industrial peace. 
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Safety Progress 
(Continued from page 44) 


throughout all plants, and safety lectures and demonstra- 
tions are given before safety committees and at foremen’s 
meetings. 

Accurate statistics covering the number of accidents, 
compensation paid, medical and legal expense are recorded 
for each factory as well as for the company as a whole so 
that the entire program can be most intelligently directed 
at all times into a trend toward further accomplishments. 
The proof of good safety work can be shown by proper 
statistics, and brief, accurate statistics, when properly 
used, will promote safety. 


Conclusion 


In 1936 records showed that the rubber industry had five 
deaths or permanent disability cases, 67 permanent partial 
cases, 964 temporary disability cases, or a total of 1,036 
disabling injuries. 

Years ago it was held that the position that the rubber 
industry now occupies in the safety field was practically 
impossible of attainment. However, perfection has not yet 
been reached; we have a long way to go and should re- 
member that the price of safety is eternal vigilance. 


Rubber Yarns 
(Continued from page 51) 


construction. The Lastex threads are introduced into the 
warp of the lace and provide stretch and grip in one 
direction only, but this has proved a great asset in the 
better-fitting of such types of garments. Such pieces are 
often used at tops of garments and ends of sleeves with 
similar beneficial results. 


Testing 


Owing to excessive elongations displayed by many 
rubber threads, it is necessary to test in single-inch lengths 
only, otherwise specially constructed testing machines are 
required. The fine silk-covered thread used in the stock- 
ing fabric shown in Figure 1 will withstand a breaking 
load of six ounces and an elongation of 1.2 inches for the 
single-inch length. The thickest type of thread having a 
diameter of 0.937-inch will stand a load of about 80 
ounces before breaking, and one inch will elongate to 
about nine inches. There is a considerable drop in break- 
ing load from the thickest to the next stoutest in the range, 
the latter giving 26-ounce break with an elongation of 
four inches on the single-inch test length. The medium 
counts of yarns used in 90% of the articles today have 
breaks ranging from 22 to 25 ounces with extensions of 
between five and six inches for the single-inch test piece. 
There is an ample reserve of strength for all knitted 
textures. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE FIGURES THAT THE 
weight of the average automobile tire gained, from 15.4 
pounds in 1922 to about 27.8 pounds in 1938, including 
13.73 pounds of rubber and 4.37 pounds of cotton, com- 
prising about 65% of the content. The percentage of cot- 
ton dropped and that of rubber increased with the ad- 
vent of the balloon casing. Average inner tube weights 
rose from 2.24 pounds in 1922 to 3.01 pounds: in 1938, 
rubber totaling 2.2 pounds. 
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Editorials 


Public Relations 


N PROGRESSIVE industrial organizations the words 
| Public Relations are in common usage and are often 

construed as a definition of certain company activities 
directed toward acquainting the outside world with its 
policies, methods, products, etc. The real meaning of 
Public Relations is “The affairs of the people collec- 
tively.” This definition implies the existence of a multi- 
directional interdependence between the people of any 
group of any size. 

In a broad sense Public Relations exemplify a United 
purpose for the common good and constitute the keynote 
to progress and mutual welfare. Those concerned are 
generally in agreement as to the objectives, but the cause 
of dissention lies in the individual interpretation of what 
is progress or mutual welfare and the proper methods of 
obtaining that goal. It then becomes necessary for lead- 
ers who have influence over others to exert their efforts 
toward bringing the lines of reasoning closer together. 

During recent years a great portion of the people have 
suffered loss of savings or means of support, and under 
such circumstances men are prone to place the responsi- 
bility for their condition on particular persons or groups, 
and they become receptive to prejudicial propaganda. In 
the confusion of resentment and fear there have been a 
distortion of the sense of reason and a great tendency to 
censure industrial and business management for their mis- 
fortune. This situation has been aggravated by active 
forces which tended toward the spreading of dissention. 

The judgment, stamina, and will of the American people 
are such that great obstacles can be overcome if the 
proper relations exist throughout the public, and if, with 
the bare facts at hand, they are permitted to think along 
reasonable and sound lines without being ill advised. No 
more than fifty individuals, if properly selected from 
those holding important key positions in this country, 
would be needed to formulate objectives and methods 
which would insure a healthy and continued prosperity to- 
gether with that contentment which can come only from 
an unclouded mind and the knowledge that there will be 
an opportunity to work and advance in proportion to the 
effort and will power exerted. In order to accomplish this 
end each of those leaders must subordinate selfishness or 
any individual concept that he is the keeper of his fellow- 
men, but must fully recognize the interdependence of the 
people collectively and encourage a general realization of 
the fact that individual benefits depend upon the efforts 
contributed. Public Relations, in the true sense of the 
words, have assumed major importance not only to indus- 
try and business, but also to government, labor, and the 
people at large as a factor in attaining that national co- 
operation which is so vital to business stimulation. 


Welcome 1939 


FTER the passing of a calendar year it is customary 
A practice to take stock of the accomplishments and to 

attempt an evaluation of the future possibilities. 
While a particular industry may have its own influencing 
factors and may experience oscillations out of harmony 
with other lines of business, it has been necessary during 
recent years to acknowledge certain overpowering influ- 
ences which eradicate the individuality of an industry. 
The common yardstick of the possibilities in commercial 
perfection is now a correlative of the prognostication of 
national policy. 

Business during 1938 can be likened to a spirited horse 
chafing at the bit to forge straight ahead, but being re- 
strained so as to permit appreciable movement only to the 
right or the left. The rubber industry has experienced 
an improvement in its structure through the broadening 
of its field of application, the reduction of finished goods 
inventories, the improvement of new allied materials, and 
the enlargement of cooperative consideration between 
crude rubber producing and consuming agencies. After 
extreme inactivity during the first eight months of 1938 
business in general lines of rubber manufacturing has 
improved slowly, but on a more dependable basis than in 
1936. Prospects are now very much brighter than a year 
ago when the business activity curve had become well 
established on a descending course. Today the trend is 
reversed, and with only a few exceptions companies are 
experiencing business well ahead of the first eight months 
of 1938 and are optimistic as to its continued progression. 

Experience during repeated interruptions of recovery 
has emphasized the need of caution when attempting to- 
interpret governmental activities which now appear to be 
the controlling factor. Recent popular manifestations 
indicate a definite trend toward a realization that the wel- 
fare of business and the individual are synonymous and 
that future enacted legislation must recognize the necessity 
of less restrictive measures. While correction of retarding 
factors will require time, conditions indicate that the 
coming year will be accompanied by a healthy and con- 
tinued increase in business and personal prosperity. 

InpIA RuBBER WoRLD wishes to express its sincere ap- 
preciation, and felicitation for a satisfactory new year to 
all who have made possible this forty-ninth year of 
pleasant and valued relations with the members of the 


rubber and allied industries. 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


A.C.8. Rubber Division Activities 


Boston Group 


At THE meeting held December 2, 
1938, at the Fox & Hounds Club, 
with 129 attending, the Boston Group, 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., elected the 
following officers for the coming year: 
chairman, Emil H. Krismann (Du 
Pont); secretary-treasurer, James C. 
Walton (Boston Woven Hose); execu- 
tive committee member, D. D. Wright 
(Hood Rubber). Dr, Alan R. Lukens 
(Thompson-Weinman), _ the second 
nominee for chairman, and George W. 
Smith (Barrett), the retiring chairman, 
were declared members of the execu- 
tive committee for the next year. 

After the dinner and election of of- 
ficers Ray Kierman, news editor of the 
Boston Traveler, discussed the collecting, 
editing, and publishing of news. He 
described the functions of the members 
of a newspaper organization, the meth- 
ods followed by news gathering agen- 
cies, and the ramifications of getting 
out from six to ten editions each day. 
Remarkable was his statement that a 
photograph can be transmitted from 
coast to coast by wire in six minutes 
and the engraving made in an addi- 
tional 12 minutes so that, at least 
theoretically, printing can start in 
about 20 minutes from the time the 
photograph has been finished. 

Because of the lateness of the hour 
due primarily to delay in serving the 
dinner it was necessary to postpone 
Dr. Ernst A. Hauser’s talk on “A 
World Picture of the Rubber Indus- 
try.” Many present were anticipating 
Dr. Hauser’s talk, and it is hoped he 
will address an early meeting. 

Walter C. Weller, of the recently 
formed Weller Chemical Co., was the 
recipient of one door prize, a “Ther- 
mos” desk set donated by Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc. William Wickham, of E. 
& F. King Co., was the lucky winner 
of a beautiful 17-jewel Hamilton watch 
purchased with contributions from: 
Barrett Co.; Wm. D. Eggleston Co.; 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
Ernest Jacoby & Co.; Krebs Pigment 
Co.; D. H. Litter Co.; Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co.; H. Meuhlstein & Co.; Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division of United 
States Rubber Products, Inc.; New 
England Whiting Co.; New Jersey Zinc 
Co.; Pequanoc Rubber Co.; Phillips 
Bros.; Henry L. Scott Co.; Stanley 
Chemical Co.; Thompson, Weinman & 
Co.; Titanium Pigment Co.; R. T. Van- 
derbilt Co.; and L. G. Whittemore Co. 


Los Angeles Group 


ITH a program sponsored by the 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., the 
Los Angeles Group, Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., held its regular monthly meet- 
ing on December 6 at the Mayfair 
Hotel in Los Angeles, Calif. Members 
and guests attending totaled 139, a 
new record, and 17 new members were 
introduced by M. L. Paine, of Fire- 
stone. The 39 special guests from 
Firestone were introduced by R. E. 
Hutchinson of that company. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: president, Garvin A. 
Drew, A, Schrader’s Son; vice presi- 
dent, W. C. Holmes, Dill Mfg. Co.; 
secretary, M. Montgomery, Martin, 
Hoyt & Milne, Inc.; treasurer, W. J. 
Haney, Kirkhill Rubber Co.; executive 
committee, A. D. McPherson, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., W. E, Shawger, D & M 
Machine Works, and R. B. Stringfield, 
Dental Plastics Co. 

C. L. Smith, factory manager of Fire- 
stone’s California plant, who was pre- 
sented an engraved silver gavel by the 
group, opened the program by speak- 
ing briefly on Firestone’s early history. 
C. E. Traweek, Los Angeles district 
sales manager for Firestone, then dis- 
cussed the company’s recent refinancing 
plan. The next speaker, G. Miller, chief 
chemist of the Xylos plant, who chose 
as his subject “A Backyard Plantation,” 
discussed the technical advantages of 
reclaim and outlined the alkali process 
of manufacturing this product. John F. 
Moore, racing expert for Firestone, 
next presented the group with some of 
the sidelights of the recent speed trials 
on the Bonneville Salt Flats where the 
new world’s speed record for automo- 
biles was set at 357 miles per hour. 
The program was completed by an 
amateur motion picture, “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” by John E. Walters. 

All prizes were donated by Firestone. 
Table favors consisted of comb and 
nail file sets. The door prizes and their 
winners follow: coffee percolator, I. W. 
Robertson, of Latex Products; com- 
bination waffle iron and _ sandwich 
toaster, L. F. MacDonald, of Goodrich; 
automobile robe, E. P. Schreiner, of 
Goodrich. J. J. Fiondella, of Johnson 
Steel & Wire Co., Inc., was the recipi- 
ent of the special prize, a Toastmaster 
with a sandwich tray and dishes. G. G. 
Balazs, scheduled to sail on January 1 
for England where he will be chief 
chemist at Goodyear’s factory in Wolv- 


erhampton, was. presented by the 
group with a copy of “Rubber: A Story 
of Glory and Greed’ by H. and R. 
Wolf. 

Music during dinner was furnished 
by Curt Uschmann, of Firestone, and 
his Bavarian Band. 

The first meeting of 1939 will be 
held on February 7 during Boy’s Week. 
A Boy Scout evening is planned with 
Dud De Groot as speaker, and it was 
suggested that members bring their 
sons. The golf tournament scheduled 
for December 12 has been postponed to 
January 14. 


—_—_—_—— 


Chicago Group 


HE annual Christmas Party and 

Ladies’ Night of the ‘Chicago Group, 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., was held De- 
cember 9 at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Over 250 members and their 
ladies attended. Following a reception 
in the Louis XVI Room, dinner was 
served in the College Inn where the 
group was entertained by a 15-act floor 
show, especially arranged for the oc- 
casion. Festivities continued until long 
after midnight, and during the evening 
Santa Claus gave each lady a present. 

This splendid party was made pos- 
sible by the generosity of the follow- 
ing firms: Akron Standard Mold Co.; 
L. Albert & Son; American Zinc Sales 
Co.; Binney & Smith Co.; Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc.; Cleveland Liner & Mfg. 
Co.; Continental Carbon Co.; E. I, du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; General 
Atlas Carbon Co.; Herron & Meyer; 
J. M. Huber, Inc.; International Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co.; Kraft Chemical Co., 
Inc.; Loeb Equipment Supply Co.; 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co.; Mon- 
santo Chemical Co.; H. Muehlstein & 
Co., Inc.; Naugatuck Chemical Di- 
vision of United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; New Jersey Zinc Sales Co.; 
A. Schulman, Inc.; Thiokol Corp.; 
United Carbon Co.; R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co.; and Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 





New York Group 


HE New York Group, Rubber Divi- 

sion, A.C.S., held its annual Christ- 
mas party on December 16 at the Build- 
ing Trades Employers Association, 
Two Park Ave., New York, N. Y., with 
403 members and guests in attendance. 
Officers were elected for the ensu‘ng 
year as follows: chairman, A. H. Nellen, 
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Lee Tire & Rubber Co.; vice chairman, 
C. R. Haynes, Binney & Smith Co.; 
sergeant-at-arms, W. T. Malone, Jr., 
General Supply & Chemical Co.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, B. B. Wilson, InpIA Rus- 
BER WORLD; executive committee (three- 
year term), I. Drogin, J. M. Huber, 
Inc.; S. G. Byam, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc.; and G. W. Win- 
chester, Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. 
Six of the members who were elected 
last year and will continue to serve are: 
two years, D. C. McRoberts, Kaysam 
Corp. of America; R. Berkowitz, Metal 
Hose & Tubing Co.; and J. Ball, R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co.; one year, Mr. Haynes; 
E. W. Schwartz, General Electric Co.; 
and K. J. Soule, Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc. The retiring secretary-treasurer, 
Peter P. Pinto, of The Rubber Age, be- 
comes an ex ojycto member of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Following dinner, H. Walter Grote, 
of United Carbon Co., in performing 
several of his deceptive tricks proved to 
those present that the hand (at least his 
hand) is faster than the eye. As is 
usual, Mr. Grote’s performance was en- 
thusiastically acclaimed. The second 
entertainment feature was the presenta- 
tion of a humorous pseudo-technical 
paper by Walter C. Braun. While Mr. 
Braun's scientific investigation will not 
make rubber history, his witty observa- 
tions did reflect the holiday spirit of the 
occasion, 

The feature of the party was the dis- 
tribution of approximately 175 beautiful 
prizes to lucky ticket holders, This 
was made possible by the generous 
donations of the following concerns: 
Admiar Rubber Co.; Akron Standard 
Mold Co.; L. Albert & Son; American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; American 
Zinc Sales Co.; Anaconda Sales Co.; 
C. A. Bartle; Binney & Smith Co.; God- 
frey L. Cabot, Inc.; Carter Bell Mfg. 
Co.; Continental Carbon Co.; E. I, du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Rubber 
Chemicals Div.; Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Inc.; Flintkote Co.; General Atlas 
Carbon Co.; Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc.; 
C. P. Hall Co.; J. M. Huber, Inc.; Im- 
perial Paper & Color Corp.; INDIA Rus- 
BER Wor p; I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co.; 
Monsanto Chemical Co.; H. Muehlstein 
& Co., Inc.; National Rubber Machin- 
ery Co.; National Sherardizing & Ma- 
chine Co.; Naugatuck Chemical Division 
of United States Rubber Products, 
Inc.; New Jersey Zinc Sales Co.; Para- 
cord Co.; Parrot Speed Fastener Corp.; 


Pequanoc Rubber Co.; Rare Metal 
Products Co.; Reinhold Publishing 
Corp.; Revertex Corp. of America; 


The Rubber Age; St. Joseph Lead Co.; 
A. Schrader’s Son; A. Schulman, Inc.; 
Henry L. Scott Co.; Somerset Rubber 
Reclaiming Works; Southwark Mfg. 
Co.; Stamford Rubber Supply Co.; C. 
J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co.; Thiokol Corp.; 
Thompson, Weinman & Co.; Tingley- 
Reliance Rubber Co.; Titanium Pig- 
ment Corp.; United Carbon Co.; R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., Inc.; Vansul, Inc.; 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 


Akron Group 


TE Akron Group, Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., will meet on January 20 at 
the Akron City Club, Akron, O. Wil- 
liam Welch, president, Midwest Rubber 
Reclaiming Co., East St. Louis, IIl., 
will present his motion picture “Rub- 
ber Reborn,” and Dietrich Rempel, of 
the Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, O., will 
tell of his personal experiences during 
the Russian Revolution. 





Rubber Papers at SAE 
Meeting 


MONG 30 technical papers to be 

read at the annual meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers to be 
held at Detroit, Mich., from January 9 
to 13 will be the following: “Pneumatic 
Tires as They Should be Engineered 
for Our Future Cars,” by W. S. James, 
Studebaker Corp., and P. C. Ackerman, 
Chrysler Corp.; “Designing the Tire 
for the Car,” by E. A. Roberts, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.; “The Devel- 
opment of Foamed Latex Cushioning,” 
by E. E. Ellies, Airfoam Division, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; “Noise 
and Vibration,” by E, E. Wilson, Gen- 
eral Motors Proving Ground. 





General Purpose 
Antioxidant 


A.C.S., will meet on January 20 at 

read at the annual meeting of the 
tuck Chemical Division of United States 
Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., has the same broad protective 
action as chemically similar B-L-E and 
is specifically recommended for use in 
those products subjected to the com- 
bined effects of heat and oxidation. It 
also protects against the effects of con- 
tinued mechanical flexing. . 

Aminox is a dry powder, light tan in 
color, and has a specific gravity of 1.14. 
Completely soluble in rubber, it has no 
tendency to bloom from either vul- 
canized or unvulcanized stocks. It 
softens between 176 and 194° F., or suf- 
ficiently below the usual factory mixing 
temperature to facilitate dispersion. 
Aminox is non-volatile at the normal 
temperatures met with in processing, 
vulcanizing, and the service of rubber 
products. It has only a very slight 
pigmenting action in rubber and, in 
stocks exposed to light, causes only a 
mild darkening. 

For general use 1% of Aminox on 
the rubber will usually be sufficient. 
However for super-aging compounds 
and heavy-duty auto tube and tire car- 
cass stocks, which require a maximum 
of heat reSistance, the amount should be 
increased to 2 or 3% on the rubber. It 
is claimed that the protective action of 
Aminox is reflected in better wear and 
reduced cracking of tire treads. Aside 
from its general utility the new antioxi- 
dant has been recommended for foot- 
wear, wire insulation, mechanical rub- 
ber goods, and latex compounds. 
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Rhode Island Rubber Club 


ANUARY 13 is the date set for the next 

meeting of the Rhode Island Rubber 
Club, which will be held at the Narra- 
gansett Hotel, Providence, R. I. Prior 
to the meeting there will be bowling at 
the Casino alleys. No announcement 
has yet been made as to the speaker 
for the meeting. H. Thompson, of the 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., who has been transferred 
to the firm’s plant at Hastings-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y., has been replaced on the 
club’s executive board by R. Edson of 
the same firm. 





Economical Peptizing 
Agent 
ANEW crude rubber peptizer, RPA 
No. 3, was recently announced by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. This material for 
plasticizing rubber is said to be equally 
effective in the same quantities as 
RPA No. 2 and, except for its being 
a liquid, to handle exactly the same. 
However RPA No. 3 costs 41% less 
than RPA No. 2. While economy is 
its most important advantage, the new 
peptizer, it is claimed, will also in- 
crease milling capacity and produce 
better processing stocks. 

Chemically RPA No. 3 comprises 
3642% xylyl mercaptan and 6314% in- 
ert hydrocarbon. It is a light yellow 
liquid with specific gravity of 0.87. In 
gum stocks it activates slightly thiazole 
and thiuram accelerators; while no 
effect is noticed in stocks containing 
50 parts or more of carbon black or 
in stocks accelerated with aldehyde- 
amines and guanidines, Sulphur retards 
the action of RPA No. 3 much less 
than it does RPA No. 2. Other com- 
pounding ingredients affect its action 
to approximately the same extent as 
they do RPA No. 2. The new peptizer 
is odorless, does not stain, and has no 
effect on aging. It is recommended 
that 0.3 to 0.5% on the rubber be 
used, depending on the temperature and 
time of milling and plasticity desired. 





Fast Curing Vulecanizing 
Agent 


SELENAC, selenium diethyldithiocar- 

bamate, is a fast curing, non-tarnish- 
ing vulcanizing agent which is effective 
in the absence of added sulphur. The 
new chemical, a development of R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y., affords a means of getting 
selenium into rubber compounds in a 
rubber-soluble form, Selenac is an 
odorless, golden yellow powder of spe- 
cific gravity 1.3 and melting point about 
93° C. It is fairly easily soluble in 
benzene, acetone, and many other or- 
ganic liquids, but is sparingly soluble 
in gasoline and petroleum hydrocar- 
bons. It softens on the mixing mill 

(Continued on page 59) 
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New Machines and Appliances 





Chiksan Swing Joint 


Small-Size Swing Joints 


NEW line of %- and %-inch Chik- 

san ball-bearing swing joints, made 
of steel and with full openings for 
their respective sizes, was designed re- 
cently for use in machine shops, die 
casting, rubber and plastic molding, 
and for any application that requires 
a small flexible joint. 

The construction of the small sizes 
is the same as that of the larger (34- 
to 12-inch) Chiksan joints whick have 
been produced for the past eight years. 
The new joints give complete 360- 
degree rotation without binding, ro- 
tating on double rows of hardened 
steel ball-bearings. Whether they are 
used with gas, liquids, or steam, there 
is nothing to tighten or to get out of 
order. Under ordinary service condi- 
tions the joints do not require greas- 
ing after installation, and the grease is 
effectively sealed off from contact with 
the contents of the line. 

The new swing joints are compact, 
light, and flexible. They are made in 
five styles for various rotating actions 
and have standard pipe thread connec- 
tions. Low-pressure models are tested 
to 300 pounds per square inch; while 
high-pressure models are tested to 
4,000 pounds per square inch with an 
ample safety factor allowed in each 
case. Chiksan Oil Tool Co., Ltd., Ful- 
lerton, Calif. 





Self-Operated Temperature 


Controller 
HE self-contained Stacon steam 
valve for automatic temperature 
control of industrial processes com- 


prises a valve with two bellows, one 
for operation and one for balancing, 
and a temperature control bulb directly 
connected by flexible armored tubing 
to the operating bellows of the valve. 
Power to move the valve mechanism is 
derived from the supply steam which 
surrounds and heats the operating bel- 
lows. 

When the heated medium experiences 
a rise in temperature beyond the con- 
trol point, the operating liquid in the 
control bulb expands to cause some of 
the liquid to flow through the connect- 


ing tube to the operating bellows. The 
heat from the steam surrounding the 
bellows vaporizes the fluid to provide 
expansion of the bellows and valve 
closure. When the heated medium cools 
to below the control point, the operating 
liquid contracts, drawing the vapor 
back into the connecting tube where it 
condenses. The resulting contraction 





Stacon Steam Valve 


of the operating bellow opens the valve. 
The thrust of the operating bellows is 
opposed by pressure in the gas-filled 
balancing bellows, which also is sur- 
rounded by the steam passing through 
the valve. Changes in the steam sup- 
ply temperature and pressure affect 
both bellows equally, and consequently 
the control point is not altered. With 


this balance the mechanism has no 
“dead period.” 

The controller has no packing glands, 
no external moving parts, and no 
Springs and is said to provide constant 
controlled temperature with instant re- 
sponse to temperature changes. Thomas 


A. Edison, Inc. 


Giant Belt Press 

HE more exacting requirements of 

modern belt manufacturing practice 
are met by a recent installation de- 
signed and built by The Adamson Ma- 
chine Co., Akron, O., for the Argentine 
plant of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. The press, one of the largest of 
its kind, was completely assembled with 
all steam and hydraulic lines, instru- 
ments, etc., for testing under actual op- 
erating conditions by the builder in its 
own plant before being disassembled 
and boxed for export. Seven freight 
cars were required for shipment. 

The press has two openings and is 
equipped with polished Meehanite 
platens, 63 inches wide and 31 feet long. 
Twenty-eight 14-inch rams, which oper- 
ate at 1,500 pounds’ hydraulic pressure 
beneath a one-piece bolster, provide a 
platen pressure of 3,230 tons, or 275 
pounds per square inch. Proper belt 
tension is maintained by hydraulically 
actuated clamps and stretchers. The 
clamps provide 100 tons of clamping 
force; while the stretchers will exert 
170,000 pounds tension throughout a 40- 
inch stroke. The press with stretchers 
has an overall length of 55 feet four 
inches and weighs 310 tons, 

Platen deflections which result in 
variations of thickness on the finished 

(Continued on page 72) 





Modern Belt Press 
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New Goods and Specialties 





Neoprene Cleans Valve Seat 


THE presence of scale or other for- 

eign matter between the face and 
the seat of a tank car outlet valve is 
eliminated, first, by sealing the face of 
the valve while it is open and, second, 
by providing a wiping action which 
cleans the seat of scale every time the 
valve is closed, This protective action 
is obtained by the use of two Neoprene 
parts, which are essentially rings sur- 
rounding the face of the valve disk 
when in the open position, the lower 
ring being webbed across the base of 
the disk. In this unstressed position 
the rings fit snugly together. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
how the rings, A and B, are separated 
when the valve is in the closed posi- 
tion. As the valve face moves down- 
ward to close, the shoulder of the valve 
seat contacts the rings at their junction 
point starting their separation. Further 
downward movement causes ring A to 
move outwardly to clean the shoulder 
of scale, pushing it down along the 
back of the seat and away from the 
face. Simultaneously ring B moves 
across the valve seat, wiping the scale 
and foreign matter from the seat itself, 
thus presenting a clean surface to the 
valve face. As a further precaution, 
ring B also wipes across the valve face 
as it moves downward. When the valve 
is completely closed, the rings seal off 
the junction of face and seat to insure 
against leakage. When the valve is 
again opened, the Neoprene rings re- 
turn to their former position to protect 
the face. George Valve Co. 





Anti-Skid Material for Rugs 


UG-KLING, a new material to pre- 

vent rugs from slipping, is made by 
coating an open mesh of paper cord 
with latex; the coated mesh acts as a 
grip between the floor and the rug. A 
Ssquare-mesh type has four meshes to 
the inch; while a rectangular type has 
four meshes to the inch in one direction 
and two meshes to the inch in the other 
direction. Advantages for Rug-Kling 
are said to include: high anti-skid effi- 
ciency, low cost, lightness, and ease of 
handling, Paramount Rubber Service, 
Inc. 


Cross-Sectional 
View of 
Valve Face 
and Seat 


Basketball Shoe 


RECENTLY introducd basketball 

shoe has its flexible rubber sole vul- 
canized to the upper with a leather 
welting vulcanized around the outsole. 
The upper is of Australian kangaroo 
with a scuff-proof sharkskin tip. The 
rubber sole is designed to obviate slip- 
ping and scuffing. Brooks Shoe Mfg. 


Co. 





Brooks’ Basketball Shoes 





Resilient Flexible Coupling 


EMOVABLE small rubber balls pro- 
vide resiliency in a flexible coupling 
which transmits mechanical power from 
the driving motor to the load. The 
accompanying illustration shows the 


Disassembled 
Flexible 
Coupling 


disassembled coupling. The spider is 
on the left, and the flange on the right. 
The bore shown in these two parts is 
for stocking purposes; for actual ser- 
vice the parts are bored and keyseated 
to suit shaft requirements. Three rub- 
ber balls are shown in each coupling 
half in the position they occupy when 
in action. The round-headed pins in 
the cover keep the balls in their correct 
position, 

The rubber used in the construction 
of the balls has been compounded espe- 
cially for constant resilient properties, 
and it is said that the balls wiil give 
many years’ service under normal con- 
ditions. Advantages claimed for the 
coupling include: maximum torsional 
flexibility; high shock absorbing capac- 
ity; freedom from noise and vibration; 
and no lubricant requirements. Also, by 
removing the rubber balls the driving 
mechanism can be disconnected from 
the load, this often being useful for 
test purposes. Crocker-Wheeler Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. 





Non-Flood Assembly for 
Batteries 


HREE hard rubber parts, a barrel 

with two air vents, a vent cap, and a 
specially designed cell cover, make up a 
non-flood assembly for automobile stor- 
age batteries under the hood where 
damage may be done to engine parts 
through over-filling of the battery. The 
barrel is screwed into the under side 
of each cell before the battery is as- 
sembled; a flange prevents its removal 
through the top of the cell cover. 

In operation, the barrel moves up 
when the vent cap is unscrewed, and 
at the same time the two air vents on 
each side of the barrel become closed. 
As water is added to the cell, the air 
is forced to the top, and when the 
electrolyte’s level reaches the bottom 
of the barrel, the air pocket formed be- 
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neath the cell cover prevents further 
addition of water. At this point a small 
amount of water collects in the barrel, 
indicating that a level has been reached 
which will assure sufficient space 
within the cell for the electrolyte to 
expand. When the cap is screwed 
down, the barrel becomes firmly an- 
chored, and the air vents open to allow 
the trapped air to escape so that the 
water remaining in the barrel will flow 
freely into the cell. The B. F, Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O. 





Shin Guard Uses Sponge 
Rubber 


ECENTLY developed was a shin pro- 

tector to be worn either outside or 
inside apparel. Each individual guard 
is made of fiber formed to the contour 
of the human leg. Three horizontal 
ribs are employed for added strength 
and rigidity; while four brass eyelets, 
two at each side, are used to accommo- 
date two straps for attaching the guard 
in position. At the top and bottom 
of each guard a molded sponge rubber 
pad is used between the inside of the 
guard and the wearer’s clothing to 
effect a cushion which results in com- 
fort and also acts as a shock absorb- 
ing device. Guards such as these are 
worn by workers in industry subjected 
to shin hazards and wherever leg pro- 
tection is required. Freedom of leg 
and foot action is promised with maxi- 
mum protection to the shins, Ellwood 
Safety Appliance Co. 





**Year-Round-Tread’”’ Tire 


HE General “YRT” tire has numerous 
projecting rubber lugs built into the 
tread surface which are claimed to pro- 
vide the extra traction necessary for 
winter driving through slush and snow 
without resorting to tire chains. The 





Four of the 
Twelve Fel-Seal 
Gaskets 
Used on 1939 
Chrysler Cars 





Oak Rubber Co.’s “Ferdi- 
nand, the Bull,” in the 
Form of a Novelty Toss- 
Up Balloon; Oak also 
Makes Standard Round 
Balloons Depicting Ferdi- 
nand and Other Char- 
acters from Walt Disney’s 
Movie Based on Munro 
Leaf’s Amusing Story 





Left. General’s 
“YRT” Tire 
with Tread 
Lugs for 
Winter 
Driving 


Right. Same 
Tire with 
Lugs Buffed 
Off for 
Summer 
Driving 
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tires are installed in the fall, and when 
spring comes, the lugs may be buffed 
off, leaving an essentially new silent 
grip tread for summer driving. The new 
tire is not intended to replace the 
cleated type of passenger car tire, 
meant for motorists who drive on soft, 
unpaved roads during the entire year. 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 





**Thiokol’?’ Coated Gaskets 


HE “Thiokol” coating on Fel-Seal 

gaskets renders them impervious to 
the action of oil, gasoline, water, etc. 
The process of manufacture comprises 
three steps: die-cutting the selected raw 
gasket material; pretreating with a 
strengthening and bonding material; 
and then coating with “Thiokol.” Be- 
cause of the surface resiliency of the 
“Thiokol,” seepage is eliminated, and 
perfect sealing can be accomplished 
even though small irregularities occur 
in the flange surfaces. By sealing the 
gasket edges as well as the surfaces, 
capillary action within the gasket is pre- 
cluded. The Fel-Seal process makes 
possible the use of sheet materials 
which, heretofore, were deemed un- 
suited for general gasket use. It also 
greatly broadens the application range 
of materials formerly restricted to but 
a limited service. Felt Products Mfg. 
Co. 


i 


Vuleanizing Agent 
(Continued from page 56) 


and consequently disperses uniformly 
throughout a rubber mix, 

The low proportion of active sulphur 
contained in Selenac makes this reagent 
well adapted for use in non-tarnishing 
wire insulation or in other places where 
tarnishing of metals is to be avoided, 
as for example, in automobile head- 
light gaskets. With respect to aging, 
the new chemical is outstanding in 
moderate oxygen bomb and air pres- 
sure heat tests. For protracted oxygen 
bomb aging or for extended periods in 
the air pressure heat test, however, it 
is inferior to sulphurless Tuads-Telloy 
combinations. In regard to scorching, 
Selenac compares favorably with low- 
sulphur combinations, and it is definite- 
ly less scorchy than most fast curing 
compounds containing sulphur ratios 
around normal. 
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BUSINESS activity, according to a 
recent survey, has gained steadily 
since June although lately some signs 
of slackening have occurred. This 
sharp advance in the latter half of 1938 
has been too rapid to be sustained, and 
it would seem that a temporary slow- 
ing down would be advisable to con- 
solidate the gains already made. But 
no major reaction seems in view as the 
nation emerges from an extensive ad- 
justment period. The report further 
states that no permanent recovery, 
however, can be based upon govern- 
ment spending, whether for public re- 
lief or for armaments. While heavy 
government expenditures do provide a 
stimulus, experience has shown they do 
not prime the pump. Increasing taxa- 
tion on those least able to bear it seems 
the only real result of such a policy. 
The National Industrial Conference 
3oard reports that building construc- 
tion, a leader in the general business 
improvement, provided in October 
111,000 new jobs to cause a gain of 
0.6% in total employment over the 
September figure. This change reflects 
the increased activity in public and 
private building and brings the total 
number of workers in the industry to 
a figure greater than in October, 1937. 
All branches of industry, incidentally, 
showed increases in employment, not- 
ably also in manufacturing, mining, 
transportation, and public utilities. 
Steel production declined to 51.7% ca- 
pacity in December, but it was expected 
that the month’s production figure 
would be more than double that of De- 
cember, 1937. The automobile industry 
continues as the best customer; with 
the construction industry also making 
a good showing. An encouraging fea- 
ture is the interest displayed by rail- 
roads, long inactive in the market. 
Orders are coming in that augur well 
for the future. Shipbuilders also are 
showing an active buying interest. Fur- 
thermore renewed buying of finished 
steel is anticipated with the new year 
as consumers have on hand only a 
moderate volume of most products. 


M. Leclerc, technical director of Eta- 
blissements Hutchinson, at Suresnes, 
Montargis, and Langler, France, sailed 
for his native land on December 9 after 
spending a few weeks in American fac- 
tories in the interest of his firm. 
Hutchinson, one of the oldest rubber 
concerns in France, with affiliated com- 
panies in Italy and Germany, makes 
footwear, cycle tires, rubberized fabrics, 
automotive rubber goods, and mechani- 
cals, 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Annual Business Survey 


A nation-wide survey now being 
made by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 290 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., will cover 
the distribution of taxes in addition to 
continuing last year’s Survey of Busi- 
ness Trend—estimates of 1938 sales 
volume in various trades and industries, 
and inventory investment at the close 
of the year. 

About the first of January two mil- 
lion questionnaires will be mailed to 
every business concern listed in the 
Dun & Bradstreet’s Reference Book. 
Every manufacturer, wholesaler, and 
retailer in the country is asked to give 
his experience. 

Following last year’s precedent, the 
results of this Business Trend and Tax 
Burden Survey will first be published 
on a summary basis, but detailed anal- 
yses of major problems and divisions 
will follow as rapidly as completed. 
However the speed with which the in- 
formation is released will depend on 
the promptness with which the an- 
swers are submitted and the size of the 
sample available for analysis. 

Our readers are urged to cooperate in 
order that the data for this trade may 
be comprehensive and accurate. If 
your copy of the questionnaire is not 
at hand, another copy will be furnished 
you by the nearest Dun & Bradstreet 
office or by writing direct to this maga- 
zine, 





New Chemical Society 
Organized 


On the petition of 51 prominent 
Pennsylvania chemists a charter of in- 
corporation was granted, on December 
14, for The Pennsylvania Chemical So- 
ciety, the purpose of which is to en- 
courage “in the broadest and most 
liberal manner the advancement of 
chemistry as a science and as a pro- 
fession in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, especially in fostering public 
welfare and education in matters in- 
volving chemistry, and aiding the de- 
velopment of industry and promoting 
the health, happiness and prosperity of 
the people of the Commonwealth.” 

Officers of the new organization in- 
clude: president, Dr. Jos. W. E. Har- 
rison; vice president, Dr, Nelson W. 
Taylor; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Elliott 
P. Barrett; board of governors, the 
three officers and Drs. Jos. S. Hep- 
burn, Russell C. Miller, John E. Cavelti, 
Allison B. Evans, Howard M. Cyr, 
Britton A. Shippy, Ralph W. Bridges, 
D. T. Jackson, C. G. King, Lyle L. 
Jenne, and William B. Meldrum. 





Motor & Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, 250 W. 57th St., New York, 


N. Y., announced through General 
Manager A. H. Eichholz that at the 
annual election the following were 


chosen directors for the 1939-1940-1941 
term: C. P. Brewster, K-D Mfg. Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., R. L, Sommerville, The 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, J. C. Stiles, Stiles-Barrett 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo., and E. W, Wind- 
sor, The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O. The association has also re- 
leased the following corrected schedule 
of 1939 regional shows: Southwest Au- 
tomotive Show, Houston, Tex., Janu- 
ary 12 to 15; Automotive Maintenance 
Show, San Francisco, Calif., February 
23 to 26; Automotive Maintenance In- 
dustries Show, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 
21 to 24; Metropolitan Automotive 
railroad cars, autos, and airplanes, 


Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th St., 
New York, N, Y., recently dedicated its 
exhibit building at the New York 
World’s Fair grounds. At the cere- 
monies President Lewis H. Brown an- 
nounced that as evidence of faith in the 
future of our nation the company was 
opening three new plants, to cost about 
$4,000,000 and give employment to at 
least 1,000 persons. The plants follow: 
at Jarratt, Va., expected early this year 
to begin manufacturing of insulating 
board products for homes and com- 
mercial buildings; at Watson, Calif., 
recently began production of rock wool 
home insulation and Transite asbestos- 
cement pipe; at Richmond, Ind., soon 
to start making Stonefelt, a new in- 
sulation for the control of heat, cold, 
and sound in mechanical refrigerators, 
railroad cars, automobiles, and_ air- 
planes, 


Hohwieler Rubber Co., Morrisville, 
Pa., reports being rushed with orders 
for novelties for the holiday trade. 
William Hohwieler, president, says 
prospects are bright for the coming 
year, according to the number of orders 
he has received. 


Webster Norris, retired associate edi- 
tor of INDIA RuBBER Wor LD, reports he 
will leave on January 10 for Orlando, 
Fla., for his annual winter sojourn 
down South. 


Nils Florman, Jr., has opened an of- 
fice at 629 W. 50th St., New York, 
N. Y., and is currently representing the 
Adamson Machine Co. and the R. H. 
Freitag Co., both of Akron, O., serv- 
ing the rubber trade in the East on 
machinery and molds. 
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Tire Thoughts for Winter 
Driving 

As cold, wet winter weather ap- 
proaches, automobile and truck owners 
should examine their tires carefully, 
considering added safety and added 
service. 

Two recent safety tests furnish defi- 
nite information about the relative pro- 
tection against skidding afforded by 
new and smooth tires, The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., 444 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., re- 
cently announced. In one test made 
before the Convention of State Motor 
Vehicle Administrators in Detroit, Oc- 
tober 5, on a circular concrete track 
about 170 feet in diameter, where 30 
miles an hour is top speed for any car, 
the speed of a vehicle with new tires was 
reduced only to 28 miles an hour when 
the track was thoroughly wet, and the 
car remained in perfect control, When 
the good rear tires were replaced with 
two worn, smooth tires, the highest 
speed was 15 miles, and even then the 
car would go into a flat spin entirely 
out of control. 

The second test, conducted by a re- 
search agency, consisted of measuring 
the stopping distance of a car going at 
40 miles an hour after locking the 
wheels on smooth, wet asphalt Ppave- 
ment, For new tires the stopping dis- 
tance was 83 feet; for those with a half- 
worn tread, 97 feet; and for smooth 
tires, 156 feet. 

Many people assume that the severe 
weather and difficult driving conditions 
of winter will cause tires to wear out 
quickly. On the contrary, during the 
colder months tires wear out only about 
one-third to one-half as: fast as in sum- 
mer, principally because much less heat, 
the main source of tire trouble, is gen- 
erated in cold weather. Another fac- 
tor is that in winter the road, being wet 
often causes less abrasive wear on tires 
than occurs in dry seasons. 





The Purchasing Agents’ Association 
of Eastern New York on December 15 
held a meeting at Van Curler Hotel, 
Schenectady, at which A. F. Clark, of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., discussed “Synthetic 
Rubber,” particularly Neoprene, from 
the economic and technical viewpoints, 
illustrated and then with films, charts, 
and samples. 





Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 295 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of chemicals, oils, and pigments, 
has appointed C. A. Damen, formerly 
of its New York Office, as manager of 
its Boston branch at 141 Milk St. His 
appointment follows long and efficient 
service with the company with which 
he has been associated since its estab- 
lishment. He is not only fully ac- 
quainted with the products and facili- 
ties of the company, but is particularly 
well equipped by training and experi- 
ence to supervise the growing activities 
of Wishnick-Tumpeer throughout New 
England. 





Wm. R. Sheridan 


Chief Chemist 


When Millard Fillmore College of 
the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y., 
introduced its course in rubber chemis- 
try for its evening division, it was for- 
tunate in securing the services, as spe- 
cial lecturer, of William R. Sheridan, 
chief chemist of the Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Corp., Buffalo, since 1929. He 
had joined the company in 1927 as 
chemist. Previously (1925-27) he had 
been a professor of chemistry at Colum- 
bus College, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Dr. Sheridan is a native of Buffalo; 
the date, March 25, 1902. He attended 
Canisius College, Buffalo, (B.A., 1922), 
and the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C., (M.S., 1923; Ph.D., 
1925). He belongs to the American 
Chemical Society, American Institute 
of Chemists, and American Society for 
Testing Materials. 

This chief chemist is married and the 
father of Maureen, William, and Rich- 
ard. The Sheridans live at 1439 Ken- 
more Ave., Kenmore, N. Y. 





Trade Agreement Fosters 
Commerce in Rubber 
Planting Material 


Under the recent trade agreement be- 
tween the United Kingdom and this 
country, the United Kingdom agrees 
“to consult the parties to the Interna- 
tional Rubber Regulation Agreement as 
to the possibility, subject to the main 
objects of that Agreement as set out in 
the Preamble thereto not being preju- 
diced of amending that Agreement so 
as to permit the exportation of rubber 
planting material to countries not party 
to it.” At present such exportation is 
not permitted. While no positive ac- 
tion is assured by this trade agreement, 
there is evidence of an attempt to ob- 
tain favorable consideration to the plan. 


Rodale Mfg. Co., Emaus, Pa. now 
operates normally, with good pros- 
pects ahead. 
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Power and Engineering 
Show 

The Thirteenth National 
of Power and Mechanical 
was held at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y., during the week of 
December 5 to 9. More than 280 ex- 
hibitors showed their products to near- 
ly 42,000 visitors, who indicated a mark- 
ed interest in the displays which cov- 
ered the latest developments in power 
generation and mechanical engineering 
equipment. Of particular interest to the 
rubber industry is the increasing use of 
rubber in connection with this type of 
equipment. This was indicated at the 
show by the exhibit of such equipment 
as a rubber-lined centrifugal pump, a 
split rubber tube conveyer, and flexible 
couplings which utilize rubber, Also on 
display were: rubber belting, hose, and 
packing; hard rubber industrial goods; 
and a number of Neoprene products. 


Exposition 


Engineering 





U.S. I. Subsidiary Name 
Changed 

President C. S. Munson announces 
that effective January 1, 1939, all manu- 
facturing and selling activities of the 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol organization, 
with the exception of resins, will be 
conducted by U. S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., a wholly owned subsidiary, for- 
merly known as U. S. Industrial Alco- 
hol Sales Co., Inc. Natural and syn- 
thetic resin activities are conducted by 
Stroock & Wittenberg Corp., acquired 
in 1938. 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., 
today manufactures and sells solvents, 
chemicals, intermediates, anti-freeze, in- 
dustrial alcohols (pure and denatured), 
and a vitamin concentrate for stock and 
poultry feedstuffs. The manufacture of 
cellulose acetate is being instituted at 
a new plant at Baltimore, Md. 





Jean Courbier, managing director of 
Manufacture Lyonnaise de Caoutchoue, 
Villeurbanne-les-Lyon, and of the par- 
ent company, Société Chimique de 
Gerland, Lyon, both in France, went 
back home on December 2 after having 
been on an extensive business tour of 
the United States east of the Mississippi 
since October 20. He visited oil re- 
fineries, asphalt and coal tar plants, 
steel mills, and many rubber factories. 
Manufacture Lyonnaise de Caoutchouc 
is licensed under the Stowe-Woodward 
patents to make “Stonite” paper mill 
rolls in France. So gratified was Mr. 
Courbier by his cordial reception here 
on this his first trip, which he prom- 
ises will not be his last, that he invites 
all to Lyon. 





National Industrial Conference Board, 
independent fact-finding organization 
of management and labor, 247 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y., has embarked 
upon a comprehensive investigation of 
the whole patent problem. Technical 
phases of the investigation will be 
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supervised by the Committee on Pat- 


ents of the American’ Engineering 
Council; while the economic aspects 
will be analyzed by the board’s econo- 
mists, Close cooperation with other 
organizations concerned is assured 


through representation on their patent 
committees by members of the board’s 
staff. Every phase of the patent prob- 
lem will be studied, covering origins 
of inventions and a review of inde- 
pendent and organized invention, in- 
cluding costs, types of invention, work 
on inventions, use of patents, and for- 
eign experience; social and economic 
effects of invention; examination of 
the patent system itself and the func- 
tioning of the Patent Office; and a 
critical review of the functioning of the 
patent system and of current criticisms 
and proposed reforms. 





Continental Carbon 
Inereases Facilities 
Continental Carbon Co., 295 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y., has just 
doubled its Burquist bulk storage tanks, 
which are placed over railroad tracks 
for delivery into hopper cars. The orig- 
inal installation consisted of one tank 
having two compartments each having 
a capacity of 90,000 pounds. Four com- 
partments are now available for load- 
ing and so arranged that each compart- 
ment may be reserved for a different 
grade. The whole structure has been 
enclosed with steel sheeting to protect 
the product and men from dust, rain, 
and wind, while loading. 
Continental Carbon has 
pleted a series of interior conveyer ar- 
rangements to provide flexibility in the 
individual production or blending of 
various grades of dustless carbon black. 
The plant is laid out into seven units, 
each producing its own grade of black, 
and the product of each unit maintains 
its identity up to the final packing. The 
dustless black, after screening to re- 
move fines, is conveyed to the tanks by 
horizontal screw conveyers and vertical 
bucket elevators arranged in several 
stages. Six additional hopper tank cars 
have recently been added to its fleet to 
take care of the increased demand for 

this type of product and delivery. 


also com- 
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Dividends Declared 


Stock of 
Company Stock Rate Payable Record 
American Hard Rubber Co.............0. Pfd. $2.00 Dec. 22 Dec. 16 
eg a 8 ey ere Com $0.59 resumed Dec. 22 Dec. 12 
Asmetrong Rubber Co., Inc... ........6s.. Com $1.00 Dec. 30 Dec. 20 
oe WNT, o255554454560% 50508050655 Com. $0.50 resumed Dec. 5 Nov. 30 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co.............. Prior Pfd. S175 G. Dec. 15 Nov. 25 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co.............. Class B Pfd. $1.75 q. Dec. 15 Nov. 2 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd..... 5% 1 Pfd. $0.62 s Dec. 31 Dec, 15 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co............. Com. $0.25 Jan. 20 Jan. 
PONE, ocak asses sous onsen ous neh es Com. $0.60 resumed Dec. 20 Dec. 13 
Pe EA. oho ne sess ntcaemeess Com. $0.75 final Dec. 24 Dec. 17 
General Tse & Bebber Ce... 0.0c0cccccacs. Pfd. $1.50 q. Dec. 31 Dec. 20 
ee Oe ee Com. $0.60 final Dec. 21 Dec. 9 
PIERRE TET DS) 05 5.008 2 5k 0 soso 645 \010 Pfd. $1.50 q. Feb. 15 Feb. 3 
Se re ee Non-voting $0.25 resumed ...... Dec. 17 
ee ae ree ee Founders shares $1.00 ec. 24 Dec. 17 
ae eee ae 7% Pf $1.75 q. Dec. 24 Dec. 17 
ee 6 ee ee om. $0.25 final Dec. 24 Dec. 15 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co............. 4 Pfd. $0.87%4 q Jan. 4 Dec. 19 
Pharie Tire @ Meher Go. « .os00s60000ars Com. $0.15 q Jan. 20 Jan. 5 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co.............. Prior Pfd. $1.00 Dec. 23 Dec. 19 
United Elastic Corp. ..... cskbacucak eas Com. $0.10 Dec. 24 Dec. 13 





Company Reports 

Unless otherwise stated, the results of 
operations of the following companies are 
after deductions for operating expenses, 
normal federal income taxes, depreciation, 
and other charges, but before provision 
for federal surtax on undistributed earn- 
ings. Most of the figures are subject to 
final adjustments. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and subsidiaries. Ten 
months to October 31: net income, 
$251,225, equal, after dividend require- 
ments on prior preference and Class B 
preferred stock, to 66¢ each on 181,032 
common shares. 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 
O. Ten months to October 31: net 
profit, $55,084, equal to $2.07 each on 
220,000 shares of $1 par capital stock, 
against net loss of $190,766 for the same 
period a year ago. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 
Year ended October 31, 1938: consoli- 
dated net income, $5,258,041 after all 
charges and taxes, equal, after preferred 
dividend requirements, to $1.27 a share 
on the 1,936,458 common owned by the 
public. This compares with $9,269,177, 


or $3.33 a common share, in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 


Net sales for the 





New Storage Facilities for Dustless Black at Continental Carbon ‘Co. Plant 


year were $141,882,681. The balance 
sheet of October 31 shows current as- 
sets of $84,750,403, including cash of 
$18,942,956, compared with cash of $10,- 
714,036 and current assets of $88,332,- 
892 on October 31, 1937. Current lia- 
bilities were $9,429,496, against $41,800,- 
088. 





Smothering a Fire 


“Where a dry, smothering fire ex- 
tinguisher is suitable, pails, boxes or 
bins containing sand, sawdust, salt, 
bicarbonate of soda or talc, with shovels 
or scoops for spreading the extinguish- 
ing material on the fire, are effective 
and low in cost. These materials are 
particularly adaptable for fires in chem- 
ical laboratories where the use of water 
might be dangerous, and, in the case of 
sand, salt or talc, for fires in materials 
such as aluminum powder and mag- 
nesium chips, which water or other 
wetting fire extinguishers merely in- 
tensify. 

“A mixture of sawdust and soda (10 
pounds of sodium bicarbonate to one 
bushel of sawdust) is effective on small 
fires in heavy flammable liquids, waxes 
or greases, on the floor or in open con- 
tainers where the fire can be closely 
approached and the mixture be rapidly 
applied and spread over the area. In 
making up the mixture, clean, dry 
sawdust, free from dirt or foreign 
matter, is thoroughly mixed with sodi- 
um bicarbonate, dry and free from 
lumps. The addition of a small amount 
(about one pound) of tale or drying 
agents will help to prevent the sodium 
bicarbonate from caking and make the 
mixture smoother flowing and resistant 
to moisture. It is advisable to mix thor- 
oughly the tale or other material with 
the sodium bicarbonate before adding 
the sawdust. Bins of sawdust and soda 
mixture are sometimes arranged in case 
of fire to automatically dump their con- 
tents upon the hazard they are pro- 
tecting.” From Factory Mutual. 
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Akron’s *“‘Rubber Ball’’ 


The Women’s Art League of Akron 
this year sponsored a Beaux Arts ball 
that was unique. Held at the May- 
flower Hotel on December 2 the “Rub- 
ber Ball,” with the cooperation of the 
local Chamber of Commerce and other 
civic groups and aided by Akron’s ma- 
jor rubber companies for the purpose 
of emphasizing the lusty vitality of the 
tubber industry, was an outstanding 
success as the 1,800 guests who at- 
tended can testify. They came from all 
walks of life and included executives 
from local rubber companies as: Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., General Tire 
& Rubber Co., B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Sei- 
berling Latex Products Co., and Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co. 

Decorations, draperies, costumes—all 
were of rubber or kindred products, 
and the most conspicuous materials 
utilized were Koroseal (Goodrich) and 
Pliofilm (Goodyear). Draperies in the 
ballroom and other decorations were of 
the latter. Balloons and balls were 
abundant, and the rubber-decked stage 
most attractive. Also used for cos- 
tumes were elastic thread, Holland 
cloth, sponge rubber, tire cord, rubber- 
ized fabric and balloon cloth, and even 
chewing gum. Flowers and jewelry, 
pocket handkerchiefs and_ neckties, 
footwear, gloves and walking sticks, 
headwear, masks, Inverness capes (a 
group of which spelled “Boom Akron”); 
in fact all accessories were of rubber in 
some form or another. 

The ball’s king, queen, and court, in 
Oriental splendor, were garbed in 
Koroseal. Men in tails and tux of the 
same material were no less resplendent 
than one guest in strictly formal attire 
of balloon cloth. Women’s evening 
gowns of latest designs were mostly 





& 


The King (C. W. Seiberling) and the Queen (Jeanette Verheyden) Entering 


OHIO. 


either of Pliofilm or Koroseal. Fancy 
dress costumes varied from historical 
characters, including Charles Goodyear 
and his wife, to Walt Disney creations, 
from every-day workers, as maids, bell- 
hops, mechanics, to natives of foreign 
lands. Among the novelty costumes 
present were a Wingfoot rubber heel, a 
rubber boot, a hot water bottle, a show- 
er curtain, a dish of Jell-O, a danger- 
ously worn-smooth tire, a puncture-seal 
inner tube, a rubber ball, a candy stick, 
a flame, a flower, birds, trees, a gift 
package, Zeppelin, Martians, an Indian 
prince on an elephant with howdah. 





# 





the Ball Room 





“Mr. and Mrs. Charles Goodyear” 
Dressed in Pliofilm 


To say a good time was had by all is 
expressing it mildly. Many of the ideas 
developed for wear at the ball may well 
be considered for successful and profit- 
able utilization for every-day use by 
the rubber industry, 





The Fairfield Rubber Co., Lancaster, 
which discontinued manufacturing op- 
erations about March 1, 1934, was dis- 
solved on November 18, 1938. 


Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., manu- 
facturer of automobile tires and tubes, 
Mansfield, recently announced a $150,- 
000 expansion program which includes 
a two-story brick and steel building to 
add about 40,000 square feet of floor 
space and house new manufacturing 
equipment, such as several rubber mix- 
ing mills, a new Banbury, and addi- 
tional calender machinery. Two old 
buildings were razed to make way for 
the new structure, which will be fin- 
ished about February 1. The construc- 
tion project is being handled by the 
plant officials, according to H. B. 
Soulen, plant manager. Completion of 
the new addition will enable the com- 
pany not only to ‘step up production, 
but also to hire more employes. Mans- 
field now has about 1,500 workers and 
has been running at capacity during the 
past year. President George W. Steph- 
ens expects the concern to operate at 
full production throughout the winter 
at least, especially because of the low 
inventories held by distributers, He 
further believes that general business 
conditions have improved and that tire 
sales for 1939 should increase over 738. 
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Goodrich Activities 


An automobile tire of average 
revolves 43,000 times hourly on a car 
driven 60 miles an hour and flexes 360,- 
000 times during a day of normal driv- 
ing, according to The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron. 

Arthur Newhall Promoted 


Goodrich directors held a_ special 
meeting in New York, N, Y., on De- 
cember 13, after which came the an- 
nouncement that Arthur B. Newhall, of 
Watertown, Mass., had been elected ex- 
ecutive vice president in full charge of 
all production and sales of the company 
and he also was appointed to the ex- 
ecutive committee. In October he had 
been named to the directorate as well 
as a vice president. Mr. Newhall is 
also president and a director of the 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, a 
wholly-owned Goodrich subsidiar-,. 

Born in Lynn, Mass., in 1884, he was 
graduated in mechanical engineering 
from Tufts College, became a director 
of mechanical arts and drawing at Lynn 
High School, and later taught the same 
subjects at Wentworth Institute, Bos- 
ton. In 1917 Mr. Newhall joined the 
Hood purchasing department, becoming 
successively purchasing agent, office 
manager, merchandise manager, branch 
auditor, tire department manager, gen- 
eral manager, and was executive vice 
president when Hood was acquired by 
Goodrich in 1929. Besides Mr. Newhall 
is a director of the Second National 
Bank, Boston, the Sanborn Instrument 
Co., Cambridge, and the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc., New York; 
a trustee of Tufts College and of Bel- 
mont Savings Bank, Belmont, Mass.; 
a director and member of the executive 
committee of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts; and president and 
chairman of the investment committee 
of the Arrow Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co., Watertown. 


size 


Synthetic Substance Has Wide Industrial 
Applications 

Koroseal,’ the synthetic elastic com- 

position rubber-like, but containing no 

rubber, is now being introduced to the 

popular market in the form of treated 


raincoats distributed to several hun- 
dred retail outlets by Richards, 
Boggs & King, Chicago, Ill. The new 


raincoats, first Koroseal-treated item to 
be marketed on a national scale, con- 


1 Trade Mark, copyrighted 








Arthur B. Newhall 


sist of sheer silk coated with Koroseal 
by a process called “Duranizing.” Spe- 
cial machines were designed for the 
processing, and Goodrich has placed 
orders for additional installations. Ac- 
cording to Dr. H. E. Fritz, in charge 
of Koroseal for Goodrich, the range 
and variety of uses possible for the 
substance are endless. Accordingly, in 
any discussion of the properties of the 
substance, no absolute values can be 
given. In its natural state Koroseal is 
light amber to brown. But by using 
standard pigments or dyes a complete 
range of colors can be produced. Its 
resistance to abrasion and weather is 
said to be excellent; specimens ex- 
posed to the elements as long as four 
years show no apparent deterioration. 
Thus Koroseal is said to be sunproof, 
waterproof, odorless, and washable. 

As a promotion for the “Rubber Ball” 
an Akron department store featured a 
display of evening gowns made from 
duranized fabrics. Two Akron stores 
have placed the fabrics on sale by the 
yard. 

Dr. Fritz, commenting upon the use 
of Koroseal at the “Rubber Ball,” de- 
clared that a new field had been opened 
and that plans would go forward to 
widen the uses of duranized fabrics in 
the clothing field. With the use of 
light, silky colored fabrics now possible 
through the duranized process, a whole 
new line of inexpensive and ultra-at- 
tractive swim suits is now envisioned 
by the Goodrich laboratories. 


Floating an 
Explosives 
Truck on 
Firestone 

Tires 
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Belt Survives Flood Waters 

A 21-foot 6-inch long Goodrich 
Highflex endless belt, installed on a 
compressor drive November, 1936, at a 
power plant near the Ohio River, during 
the disastrous flood of February, 1937, 
was completely submerged in mud and 
water 23 days. As the user believed 
the belt incapable of further service a 
duplicate was ordered. But after wash- 
ing off and drying the original belt, 
the plant thought it still might be good 
for a few weeks’ operation. Replaced 
on the drive, it has been running con- 
tinuously ever since, and recent exam- 
ination showed no appreciable signs of 
wear and no ill effects either on the 
belt or splice from the submerging ex- 
perienced. 


20-Year Club 


The Goodrich 20-Year Service Club, 
believed the largest of its kind in the 
world, now has more than 2,200 mem- 
bers. 





Firestone Features 


The Voice of Firestone, radio pro- 
gram of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary on Monday, December 5, In- 
cluded were greetings by Lenox R. 
Lohr, president of the National Broad- 
casting Co., and responses by Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., vice president of the 
rubber concern. Throughout the 
decade of its existence, which began 
December 3, 1928, the Voice of Fire- 
stone has been heard over the N. B. C. 
networks on Monday evenings at the 
same hour, and never once has deviated 
from its original purpose of contribut- 
ing to appreciation of real music. 


Ten Tires Float Oil Explorers into Swamp 


Man-made earthquakes in crude oil 
explorations result from explosives; so 
their reflections from subterranean lay- 
ers of prehistoric rock can be measured 
in nearly a dozen ways. 

Swamps such as in Louisiana were 
literally impassable to humans _ unti! 
swamp buggies, such as the Continental 
Oil Co. explosives truck, illustrated, 
were built, which actually floats its 
weight of several tons over the “bottom- 
less” mire on huge Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires. The tires, naturally, are 
kept at a low air pressure to cushion 
the truck’s cargo from jarring on the 
clumps that support the driver and his 
helper. 


The Wooster Rubber Co., Wooster, 
through President J. R. Caldwell has 
announced the construction of a two- 
story addition to its present plant, to 
cost about $20,000 and be ready early 
in February. The addition will make 
available more space and equipment for 
mixing as well as molding and is to 
provide capacity for the increasing 
volume of business obtained on the 
“Rubbermaid” line of household rubber 
products. 
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General Tire News 


Wm. O’Neil, president, General Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, on December 5 
addressed the Youngstown, O., Junior 
Chamber of Commerce on “business 
and government.” 

Mr. O’Neil offers the following as his 
outlook for 1939: 

“General business should show steady 
improvement because I believe there is 
a growing demand for all classes of 
merchandise. Shelves are bare, and 
consumers need goods of every kind. 
Bad politics can slow down the de- 
mand for goods, but cannot perma- 
nently dam up this demand, 

“Improved business conditions for us 
provide one of the best indications of 
the improvement in business generally. 
During the past year our company has 
paid for more labor-hours than during 
any previous similar period in its his- 
tory. The rubber industry, as a whole, 
paid last year for 75% as many labor- 
hours as during the peak times, 

“Improved conditions also are indi- 
cated by: the fact that a greater percen- 
tage of our dealers made money in 
1938 than during any other year in our 
history. In some previous years a num- 
ber of our dealers made more money 
than our most successful dealers made 
last year, but, in 1938, more of ~them 
were in the black than ever before.” 


Transcontinental Tour on General 
Jumbo, Jr., Tires 


John Francis DeSales and Allen T. 
Rich are making a transcontinental trip 
on newly perfected Motor-Glides, wide- 
ly used on movie lots and for other 
personal transportation. They are 
speeding across the country at more 
than 150 miles a day in an attempt to 
reach the Atlantic Seaboard within a 
month. Starting from Treasure Island, 
where the Golden Gate Exposition will 
be held in San Francisco in 1939, and 
under the auspices of which the tour 
is taken asa publicity feature, they went 
south through Los Angeles, then head- 
ed east through the Southwest. 

In each city they are guests of Gen- 
eral Tire dealers who are servicing the 
General Jumbo, Jr., streamlined tires on 
the Motor-Glides. 


Sales Manager 


When L. A. McQueen was in his 
senior year at the University of Wis- 
consin, one of the Akron rubber com- 
panies sent a representative to select 
the four outstanding students there 
with a view to adding them to the com- 
pany’s personnel. The president of the 
university picked Larry McQueen as 
one of the four. Time has well proved 
the wisdom of this choice. 

After his graduation (A.B., 1916): the 
young man joined The B. F, Goodrich 
Co. as correspondence clerk. His rise 
was rapid. In 1922, having been assis- 
tant to the director of advertising, Mr. 
McQueen became head of the newly 
created sales promotion department. 
He was made advertising manager the 
next year, and when he resigned from 
Goodrich on October 8, 1929, it was as 





L. A. McQueen 


manager of tire sales. Then he went 
to the General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, as sales manager, the position 
he now occupies. 

Mr. McQueen was born on January 
5, 1893, in Superior, Wis., where he at- 
tended grade and high schools. He be- 
longs to the Masonic order and the 
University, Portage Country, and Lotos 


clubs. His favorite pastimes are golf 
and bridge. 
Mr. and Mrs. McQueen and their 


daughter reside at 320 Devonshire Rd., 
Akron, 





Goodyear Activities 


After years of study and planning, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, re- 
cently announced it would start immedi- 
ately the development of a manufactur- 
ing plant in Sao Paulo, Brazil, which 
will have a daily capacity of 600 tires 
besides a limited line of other rubber 
products. Its production, to serve the 
Brazilian market only, will utilize raw 
materials from that country. 

Twenty-six years ago President P. 
W. Litchfield chose Sao Paulo as the 
site of what was to have been Good- 
year’s second foreign plant, visited the 
city in 1912, and obtained options. Then 
the World War intervened. In 1920 
the project was reconsidered, only to be 


DeSales 
and Rich 
on Their 

Motor- 

Glides 
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blocked again by the financial crisis of 
that year. The plan was revived again 
about a year ago; since then negotia- 
tions have been under way. During the 
past summer Mr. Litchfield again went 
to Brazil and selected the new site. 

A group of factory buildings has been 
purchased, and work is progressing 
rapidly as all that is necessary is to 
change over a textile mill to the re- 
quirements of tire production and in- 
stall machinery. 

Already technical men have been sent 
to the new plant. F. J. Carter will be 
superintendent; D. S. Dunwoodie, sec- 
retary; John Dunning, cost man; Jerry 
Bloom, in charge of personnel, pur- 
chasing, and Division C; Paul Murphy, 
and Don Lamphear, division heads; 
H. A. Sivaslian, in charge of engineering; 
Al Goulding, master mechanic; Larry 


Coffin, manager, Tech Service; and 
Walter Batson, compounder. R. B. 
Bogardus, assistant manager of the 


crude rubber department at Akron, ar- 
rived in Brazil last month, to survey 
sources of supply and set up purchas- 
ing and inspection facilities. Other 
early arrivals include B. J. Beitman, R. 
J. Simon, and G. M. Reinhart, of the 
engineering staff. Squadron men as- 
signed to the new enterprise follow: 
W. E. Kavenagh, C. R. Jones, Norman 
Hoover, R. C. Renninger, Maynard 
Thomas, E. M. Pinney, G. E. Shu- 
maker, C. E. McLaughlin, G. P. Shaw, 
M. G. Dunn, F. J. Lister, W. I. Spitler, 
V. L. Miller, and M. A. Ryan. 


Suggestion Committee 


Because selling and distributing pre- 
sent a continuous problem, furnishing 
incentive for an unending search for 
better methods, and, since no one in- 
dividual has all the answers, Goodyear 
for years has maintained a suggestion 
committee whose duty it is to pass 
carefully upon ideas presented by the 
field organization. Cash awards (maxi- 
mum $500) are made to the originators 
of suggestions which pass the board, 
staffed by managers of traffic, truck 
tire, mechanical goods, sales personnel, 
standard practice, treasury, field operat- 
ing, stores, and merchandise depart- 
ments. 

New campaign of the company’s cur- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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NEW JERSEY 


ANUFACTURERS of mechanical 
rubber goods report little recent 
in production with some lines 
small increase and others 
falling back. Production of druggists’ 
sundries and of toys for the rubber 
trade advanced; while manufacturers of 
find demand 


change 
showing a 


reclaimed rubber also 


better. 


The Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of New Jersey held its annual 
neeting and dinner December 13 at the 
Trenton Club, Trenton, when the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Charles E. Stokes, Jr.. Home Rubber 
Co.; vice pres dent, William H. Sayen, 
Mercer Rubber Co.; treasurer, Horace 
B. Tobin; secretary, J. Edward Myers, 
Acme Rubber Mfg, Co. 


Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
is now operating with two shifts with a 
general pick-up in druggists’ sundries, 


Nearpara Rubber Co., Trenton, is in- 
stalling mew machinery and _ other 
equipment. President Benjamin M. 
Rosenthal reports increased orders for 
reclaimed rubber. 


William H. Sayen, president, Mercer 
Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, who re- 
turned from a business trip through the 
West, said manufacturers there were 
optimistic. He declared the Mercer 
company was “holding its own.” 


Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, 
finds no change in business since the 
settlement of a ten-week strike. An 
official said he expected some improve- 
ment after the new year. 


Thiokol Corp., Trenton, reports that 
business for December was far ahead 
of that of the same month in the pre- 
vious year, The company continues 
to operate normally. 


Mrs. Pauline Williams Whitehead, 81, 
widow of Alfred Whitehead, former 
official of Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., 
Trenton, died December 13 at her home 
in Trenton after a short illness. Burial 
was in Greenwood Cemtery, Trenton. 
Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, is 


enjoying improved conditions. 


John Royle & Sons, manufacturer of 
machines and tools since 1855, Straight 
and Essex Sts., Paterson, N. J., through 
Secretary R, H. Kelley has announced 
that James Day (Machinery), Ltd., 
Sentinel House, 46 Southampton 
Row, London, W.C. 1, England, now 
represents Royle in the British Isles 
and the Continent of Europe. Mr. Day 
lately spent considerable time in Amer- 
ica visiting the Royle factory and 
users of the equipment he will repre- 


sent 





J. E. Grosjean 

AMES E. GROSJEAN, chairman of 

the board, Lima Cord Sole & Heel 
Corp., Lima, O., died on November 29, 
of pneumonia, followed by a heart at- 
tack. He was the founder, in 1920, of 
the Lima Company, pioneer in the 
cord sole and heel industry and ex- 
clusive manufacturer of cord on end 
soles and heels designed and patented 
in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries by Mr. Grosjean. He served as 
president until 1937, when he relin- 
quished the active management and be- 
came chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 

3orn in Ohio, of Swiss-French par- 
entage, 77 years ago, Mr. Grosjean 
spent practically his entire life in Ohio 
and prior to 1920 was engaged in the re- 
tail shoe business, specializing in correc- 
tive footwear, having been one of the 
earliest users of metal arch supports of 
his own design. 

He was a member and officer of the 
Presbyterian Church. He is survived 
by his widow and one daughter. 





Ernest N. Mason 


EART trouble caused the death, on 

November 26, of Ernest Nelson 
Mason, assistant manager of the Alling 
Rubber Co., Watertown, N. Y., for the 
past 12 years. He was born in Rupert, 
Vt., August 2, 1894, and attended local 
schools, Troy Conference Academy, 
and Albany School of Pharmacy. Then 
he secured a position in New York. In 





Barber Asphalt Corp. has completed 
construction of additional office build- 
ing space, with added equipment, cost- 
ing about a quarter of a million dollars, 
providing for removal of the adminis- 
trative offices, to the plant at Barber, 
N. J. Moving the offices from Philadel- 
phia, Pa., where they have been a 
quarter-century, is dictated by efficiency 
and economy, stated President James 
E. Auten, who also indicated the pres- 
ent concentration of forces and expan- 
sion of activities were in anticipation of 
definitely improved economic conditions 
generally and increased business and 
that outlays already made were possibly 
only the forerunner of additional and 
larger expenditures. Joseph Slutzker is 
works manager. 


Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, was 
awarded a contract by the United 
States War Department for rubber out- 
let valves. 


Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, has 
been experiencing declining business. 


Bruce Bedford, president of the Lu- 
zerne Rubber Co., Trenton, and his 
family spent a week at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., where Mr. Bedford formerly lived. 
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August, 1919, however, he joined the 
Alling company as a salesman, 

Mr. Mason was a well-known bowler. 
He also belonged to the All Souls Uni- 
versalist Church, the Lincoln League, 
the Y.M.C.A., Watertown Lodge, No. 
49, F. and A. M., and a Scottish Rite 
body. 

The deceased leaves a wife, a son, 
his mother, and a brother. 

Funeral services were conducted No- 
vember 28, 


James Deshler 


AMES DESHLER, former general 

manager of the United States Rub- 
ber Co. plant at New Brunswick, N. J., 
where he served in an executive ca- 
pacity a half-century, died on Decem- 
ber 3 after a short illness from a gum 
infection. As a young man he had been 
employed as a telegrapher and in the 
oil fields of Pennsylvania. Then in 1874 
he returned to New Brunswick, where 
he was born May 9, 1849, and entered 
the employ of the New Jersey Rubber 
Co., which, in 1892, became the prop- 
erty of U. S. Rubber. In 1888 Mr. 
Deshler was made general manager of 
the plant and later was elected a di- 
rector of the company. He was re- 
tired after the New Brunswick factory’s 
operations were transferred elsewhere. 

He was also first president and later 
a director of the New Brunswick Trust 
Co., a vice president of the New Bruns- 
wick Savings Institution, senior warden 
and people’s warden of Christ Episco- 
pal Church, and a member of the F, & 
A. M. and Sons of the Revolution. 

A widower, he left one son, three 
daughters, a brother, a sister, 15 grand- 
children and 21 great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted on 
December 5. Burial was in Elmwood 
Cemetery. 


J. E. Thropp 


OHN EXTON THROPP died De- 
cember 17 at his home in Trenton, 
N. J., after a lengthy illness. He was 
president and treasurer of Wm. R. 
Thropp & Sons Co., Trenton; manufac- 


turers of rubber and plastic equip- 
ment; president of the Anchor 
Warehouse Co.; vice president of 


the Broad Street National Bank and 
the Greenwood Cemetery Association. 
Born in Trenton 56 years ago, Mr. 
Thropp attended the public schools and 
the State Model School, after which he 
took up a mechanical engineering 
course at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
where he was graduated in 1900. 

He was also active in various branches 
of the Masonic fraternity and belonged 
to the Trenton Rotary Club. 

He is survived by his wife, a daugh- 
ter, a son, a granddaughter, and his 
mother. 

Burial was in Trenton. 
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EPORTS from New England are 

favorable. A check of certain plants 
in Rhode Island reveals enough orders 
on hand to keep them busy full time 
until late in February, and executives 
are confident spring business will ex- 
ceed that of last year. In the narrow 
fabrics industry conditions improved 
slightly recently, but production is 
about 30% under capacity. The rubber 
thread division of one rubber company 
is experiencing the best business to date. 


Weller Forms Own 
Company 

Walter C. Weller has announced the 
Weller Chemical Co. with offices at 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass., for the 
sale of carbon black, zinc compounds, 
softeners, curig agents, fillers, and 
pigments to the manufacturers of rub- 
ber products. Mr. Weller, who for- 
merly represented Wishnick-Tuinpeer, 
Inc., has served the New England ter- 
ritory for ten years and is well known 
throughout the trade. 





Fisk News 


On every tire bought in the United 
States the motorist pays ten major 
hidden taxes totaling 8% of the pur- 
chase price of the average tire, a study 
by R. C. Guy, treasurer of the Fisk 
Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
revealed. On a four-ply 6.00 by 16 tire 
the taxes are listed as follows: 11¢ on 
raw materials; 15¢ on the wholesale 
price; 16¢ on the consumer’s price; 26¢ 
vender’s tax; and 56¢ excise tax. Since 
1933, it was pointed out, the excise 
tax alone has jumped more than $15,- 
000,000 on tires and tubes, reaching 
$40,088,004 in 1937. On a single tire 
it is nearly equivalent to all other taxes 
combined. Total taxes now paid by the 
consumer amount to about $5 per set 
of tires purchased for the average pas- 
senger car. 


Rubber Supply from S, A. Urged 


Immediate development of South 
America as a main source of raw rub- 
ber is strongly urged by J. M. Slattery, 
rubber and cotton department manager 
at Fisk. 

“Swiftly changing and unsettled poli- 
tical and economic conditions in the 
Far East—practically the entire source 
of the world’s present rubber supply— 
make it imperative that this country re- 
lease itself from dependence upon fac- 
tors that may in the future prove un- 
certain,” he declared. 

He recommended that American in- 
dustry combine to develop increased 
production in this hemisphere. South 
America, -he indicated, already has a 
huge potential supply merely requiring 
commercial enterprise for its develop- 
ment, 
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Arthur E. Benson 


Tire Expert 

At the head of the product develop- 
ment department, which covers mainly 
tire construction, fabric control, testing, 
bike tires, tubes, sundries, specifications, 
and mold engineering, of The Fisk 
Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, Mass., is 
Arthur E. Benson, who is known 
throughout the industry as a_techni- 
cian of ability on tire construction. He 
joined Fisk in 1927 as a development 
engineer and in 1933 was placed in 
charge of tire construction. On Janu- 
ary 13, 1938, he became manager of the 
product development department. 

Mr. Benson was born on March 13, 
1903, in Butte, Mont. But he received 
his education from widely scattered 
sources: grade schools in Finland, New 
York, N. Y., and Butte; high school at 
Butte; and college at Cambridge, Mass., 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(B.S. in mechanical engineering in 





Ralph Biermacher 


1926). Then during 1926-27 he was a 
student electrical engineer with the 
Western Electric Co., Kearny, N. J. 

Besides his work he has many other 
interests. The name Arthur E. Benson 
is on the roster of the following organ- 
izations: Belcher Lodge, A. F. & A. M., 
Chicopee Falls; Unity Chapter, R. A. 
M., Chicopee Falls; American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers; M.LT. 
Alumni Association; Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers; Tire & Rim 
Association, Inc. (member, government 
tire specifications committee); Ord- 
nance Reserve Corps (first lieutenant); 
ludlow Country Club; and Fisk Crafts- 
man’s Club. Yet he finds time also for 
his hobbies, golf and amateur pho- 
tography. 

Mr. Benson has a wife and one son. 
Their home is at 204 Oak St., Indian 
Orchard, Mass, 


Charters Forfeited 


In the Secretary of State’s recent list 
of corporations holding Rhode Island 
charters that have forfeited them by 
non-payment of franchise taxes are The 
American Fabric Co., Inc., Pacific Tire 
Co., Paramount Tire Co., and Thrifty 
Shoe Heel Corp., all of Providence. 





Biermacher Resigns to 
Become Consultant 


Ralph Biermacher, formerly technical 
director of rubber thread manufacture 
at The Chatham Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
Conn., recently taken over by United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I., resigned to become con- 
sultant for a group of concerns in New 
England and vicinity. Mr. Biermacher’s 
21 years in the rubber and textile trade 
well qualify him for this service. 

Born at Kingston, N. Y., in 1900, he 
attended primary and secondary schools 
of that state, going to West Hartford 
in 1916, where he completed his edu- 
cation. He entered the testing labora- 
tory of the United States Rubber Co., 
at Hartford, Conn., and from 1917 un- 
til August, 1929, when the plant was 
moved to Detroit, worked between the 
laboratory and the factory, acquiring 
both technical and practical training. 


Then Mr. Biermacher became assistant 


superintendent of the Omo Mfg. Co., 
Middletown, Conn., manufacturer of 
dress shields, rubber novelties, blankets, 
and hospital sheetings, and later was 
made general plant superintendent. 
Next he resigned to join the Chatham 
company as technical supervisor of the 
manufacture of rubber thread where he 
was instrumental in the development of 
many refinements in the manufacture of 
fine-cut rubber thread. 


Mr. Biermacher belongs to Wyllys 
Lodge, No. 99, F. A. M., and St. 


John’s Episcopal Church, both of West 
Hartford, The Foremen’s Club of Mid- 
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dlesex County, Middletown, Conn., and 
the New York Group, Rubber Division, 
American Chemical Society. 

He is married, has two daughters, 
lives in Cromwell and Saybrook, Conn., 
and spends his leisure time at his hobby 
of repairing antiques. 





Dewey & Almy Chemical Cv., Cam- 
bridge B, Mass., at a special stock- 
holders’ meeting on December 6 voted 
in favor of a plan for readjustment of 
the company’s capital structure, which 
is now in operation. Features include 
the issuance of 22,500 shares of pre- 
ferred $5 cumulative convertible stock, 
which was not to be offered to the 
public, but to stockholders in exchange 
for outstanding prior preference and 
Class B preferred stocks. The basis of 
exchange is one share of the new stock 
plus one-half share of common for each 
share of outstanding Class B preferred, 
and one share of the new stock plus 
either one-half share of common or $10 
in cash, at the shareholders’ option, for 
each share of prior preference stock. 
It was also proposed, to the extent of 
available funds, to call and retire any 
prior preference and Class B preferred 
stocks not exchanged. 


Apex Tire, Inc., with transfer of 
operations from its Providence, R. I., 
plant to its new location at Central and 
Robinson Aves., Pawtucket, R. I.. al- 
most completed, is employing more 
than 75 workers, Treasurer Andrew A. 
Fain announced. Although in the 
midst of a normally slack season, Mr. 
Fain states that operations are moving 
at a better than ordinary pace because 
of time lost during moving operations. 
The firm has a number of orders now 
on hand because operations were 
slowed several weeks while machinery 
was being set up and other outfitting 
completed in the new plant. 


The Collyer Insulated Wire Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., has filed a petition in 
Superior Court for Providence County, 
asking the dissolution as a corporation 
of the Providence Insulated Wire Co., 
58 Waldo St., Providence, R. I. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., because its em- 
ployes worked 403 calendar days with- 
out a lost-time accident was awarded a 
bronze plaque by the Boston Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co., which was re- 
ceived by President J. Newton Smith 
and Factory Manager John Bierer. 


Godfrey L. Cabot, president, Godirey 
L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass., recently gave to the Columbia 
University Pulitzer Graduate School of 
Journalism funds to establish this year 
two to five annual awards in journal- 
ism, to be known as the Maria Moors 
Cabot Prizes. te build up sympathetic 
understanding among the peoples of 
North, South, and Central America. 





EWS from the Midwest is favorable. 

iEmployment and payrolls continue 
to rise. Once again the rubber industry 
reports gains over the previous month 
in the number of wage earners and in 
earnings to make it one of the leaders 
of the upswing in the district. Thus 35 
firms reported 17,199 employes earning 
$467,000, a rise of 7% in workers and 
5.6% in wages. 

As the initial demand for 1939 models 
greatly exceeded earlier expectations, 
automobile manufacturers had to revise 
production schedules upward and in 
many instances have been unable to 
keep up with the rising volume of or- 
ders. Output for November was above 
that of the same month in 1937, for the 
first work in 1938 in which production 
was above the corresponding period of 
1937. Early in December weekly pro- 
duction of automobiles and_ trucks 
crossed the 100,000-mark for the first 
time since August, 1937. In contrast to 
a year ago at the same time when in- 
ventories were being expanded through 
heavy production and disappointing 
sales, stocks of both new and used 
cars toward the end of 1938 were at a 
low level with unfilled orders gaining. 





New Rubber Firm 


H. Tom Collord, president, Collord, 
Inc., 7049 Lyndon Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
has announced the formation of the 
Paramount Rubber Service, Inc., 1430 
Rosedale Court, Detroit, to take 
over from the parent company ll 
departments of the business not in- 
volved in the production of rubber 
covered parts for the automobile and 
kindred industries, to include the dip 
department, the seamless rubber lining 
department, Surfaseal rubber paints, 
and the new rug underlay, Rug-Kling. 

Paramount Rubber Service, Inc., is 
headed by Mr. Collord as president; 
Howard A. Miller, vice president in 
charge of plant operations; Edwin J. 
Post, secretary; and Carl M. Doeren, 
treasurer. 

Mr. Collord further stated the new 
company is making excellent progress. 
New business booked to date totals 
200% on the capitalization. The de- 
mand for Paramount Seamless Rubber 
Lined tanks, for instance, is increasing 
beyond expectations. 





Gordon Resigns Dryden’s 
Detroit Post 


Harry J. Gordon resigned, effective 
December 24, 1938, from the Dryden 
Rubber Co., 1014 S. Kildare Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., thus ending a business asso- 
ciation of 26 years. He is well known 
in the Michigan territory as well as in 
Detroit, where he was manager of the 
company’s branch sales office, 2-270 
General Motors Bldg. Mr. Gordon, 
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who joined the company at its incep- 
tion in 1912, has contributed greatly to 
its present prominent position as a sup- 
plier of specialized rubber products, 
principally to automotive manufactur- 
ers, and has had a guiding hand in the 
adaptation of rubber to automotive de- 
sign, the extent of which has assumed 
great variety, importance, and size. 

Mr. Gordon will not reduce his busi- 
ness activities. His home will continue 
to be in Detroit and he will operate 
there establishing himself with the 
necessary Staff as the representative of 
the makers of several products. 

The long experience of Mr. Gordon, 
his intimate association, and his stand- 
ing with the industries and their per- 
sonnel in this district will be of great 
advantage in the pursuit of his new en- 
terprise and in the value of his service 
to those with whom he deals. 





U. L. Harmon, vice president, Dry- 
den Rubber Co., 1014 S, Kildare Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., and chairman of the group 
soliciting within the rubber field for 
the 1938 Chicago Community Fund, re- 
ported on November 29 that assigned a 
quota of $8,000 at the start of the cam- 
paign six weeks ago, the rubber indus- 
try’s Chicago representation already 
has donated $9,472.30. Assisting Mr. 
Harmon as team captains are Robert 
Gunther, president, Inland Rubber Co.; 
R. D. Hager, Dryden factory superin- 
tendent; Harry Hood, vice president, 
Featheredge Rubber Co.; Thomas Oli- 
phant, Williams-Bowman Rubber Co.; 
and C. B. Pedersen, advertising man- 
ager, Hood Rubber Co., Inc. 





Ohio 
(Continued from page 65) 


rent suggestion committee is posteriz- 
ing all Goodyear district offices with 
suggestive questions and answers perti- 
nent to the plan. Listed are ten fields 
for which ideas may be submitted, as 
better customer service, improved sales 
ideas, devices to demonstrate product 
superiority, improvement or diversifica- 
tion of sales campaigns, new uses for 
rubber, and product improvement. 


Personnel Changes 


Recently added to the Goodyear 
Sweden organization was Gus Novick, 
in charge of shipping, receiving, by- 
products, etc., also soles and heels. 

Fred Climer, personnel manager at 
Akron since his return from the super- 
intendency at Argentina in 1934, last 
month was named personnel director, 
taking over personnel work in the gen- 
eral office and sales field in addition to 
the factory. R. S. Pope succeeds him 
in charge of the work in the factory. 
C. E. Cannon, manager of salary per- 
sonnel, retains that position. 
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Rubber Industry in Europe 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Foreign Trade 


Imports of crude rubber, including 
crepe and latex, into the United King- 
dom during the first nine months of 
1938 totaled 3,220,693 centals of 100 
pounds, against 2,115,748 centals in the 
same period of 1937, an increase of over 
50%. At the same time reexports were 
436,935 against 849,736 centals. The 
imports of gutta percha and balata 
came to 17,280 against 19,566 centals. 

Total exports of outer covers for 
pneumatic tires numbered 2,401,844 
against 3,822,723, and inner tubes, 1,- 
950,736 against 2,685,126. The Union 
of South Africa and New Zealand were 
practically the only countries of any 
importance to increase their purchases. 

The complaint has frequently been 
brought forward, also in the House of 
Commons, that rubber footwear im- 
ports from British territories, clrefly 
Canada and Hongkong, are making 
serious inroads in the home market. 
This appears to be reflected in the fig- 
ures of United Kingdom imports and 
exports of these goods. Imports, 
mounting steadily, were 849,023 dozen 
pairs in the first nine months of 1938, 
against 714,177 dozen pairs in the 
same period of 1937. On the other 
hand exports have been falling just as 
consistently. They were 53,073 dozen 
pairs in the 1937 period and 48,210 
dozen pairs in 1938. Declines were also 
noted in exports of waterproofed ap- 
parel, £199,878 against £268,996; rub- 
ber and canvas belting, £236,131 
against £266,486; elastic cords, webs, 
and braids, £119,461 against £149,739; 
piping and tubing, £167,266 against 
£177,413; rubber insulated wires and 
cables (not telegraph and telephone 
wires and cables), £1,026,734 against 
£1,134,421. 

Practically the only items of export 
showing an increase were telegraph 
and telephone wires and cables, from 
£570,371 to £674,857, and submarine 
telegraph and telephone cables, from 
£86,334 to £164,532. 





Agricultural Engineers 


The Institution of British Agricul- 
tural Engineers, which has as its ob- 
ject the advancement of agriculturing 
engineering science and improvement 
of the status of those in the profession, 
recently was formed. A_ provisional 
council consists of: chairman, Lieut- 
Col. Philip Johnson, vice president, 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, Ltd., and managing director, 
Roadless Traction, Ltd; A. S. E. 


Ackerman, consuling engineer; H. V. 


Blacksone, formerly director of Black- 
stone, Ltd.; E. H. B. Boulton, tech- 
nical director, Timber Development 
Association; William Harrison, past 
president, Agricultural Engineers’ As- 
sociation, the trade association, and 
chairman, Harrison Macgregir & Co., 
Ltd.; Alexander Hay, agricultural 
liaison officer, British Rubber Publicity 
Association; and R. Borlaso Matthews, 
a member of Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. 





Fatigue and Reenforcement 
in Rubber 


At a meeting of the Midland Section 
of the Institution of the Rubber Indus- 
try, Birmingham, November 8, a paper 
on fatigue and reenforcement in rub- 
ber was presented by Dr. W. J. S. 
Naunton and J. R. S. Waring, which 
described further research work con- 
ducted on the elastic characteristics of 
rubber with different fillers over a 
wide range of frequencies by means of 
the electrical vibrator described by the 
authors at the London conference, 

It was shown that compounds con- 
taining reenforcing fillers such as gas 
black have considerable resilience even 
at very high frequencies, and the rate 
of fall off with frequency is relatively 
slow. Other fillers such as zinc oxide 
have a resilience frequency character- 
istic very similar to that of a gum 
stock, and resilience falls off rapidly 
with increasing frequency of stress. 
This high resilience of tread-type com- 
pounds at high frequency has a par- 
ticular application for engine mount- 
ings where the engine speed of revolu- 
tion approaches 10,000 or more revolu- 
tions per minute. Also it has sig- 
nificance for calculations of heat de- 
velopment in tire treads running at 50 
m.p.h, or over. 

It has been shown that at high fre- 
quencies gas black, contrary to its 
behavior at low frequencies, actually 
increases the resilience of rubber. This 
fact can be taken as an indication that 
in the case of rubber with reenforcing 
fillers as gas black the rubbery state 
(aptly described by Kurt Meyer as 
being liquid in two directions and solid 
in the third) is approaching that of a 
true solid at speeds above 80 miles per 
hour or stress frequencies of over 150 
cycles per second. The authors 
claimed that the new experimental 
technique developed by them has been 
of the greatest practical value in the 


design of compounds submitted in 
service to vibrations at really high 
frequencies. 


GERMANY 


Imports and Exports 


In 1937 crude rubber imports into 
Germany moved up _ rapidly each 
month, reaching a peak in September, 
when 107,668 quintals arrived. The op- 
posite tendency is noted for 1938 so 
that, while total imports for the earlier 
months were higher than for the cor- 
responding period of 1937, the differ- 
ence in favor of 1938 decreased steadi- 
ly to disappear altogether by Septem- 
ber of the latter year. The decline 
continued in October also, when only 
64,731 quintals were imported against 
82,411 quintals in 1937. For the first 
ten months of 1938 imports totaled 
768,764 quintals against 811,711 in 1937. 

Imports of rubber goods in the 
first ten months of 1938 came to 
15,482 quintals, value 4,048,000 marks, 
against 177,785 quintals, value 4,938,- 
000 marks, in the corresponding period 
of 1937. The imports in the latter 
period included a large amount of old 
tires, now separately listed, thus ac- 
counting for the considerable differ- 
ence in quantities and the small differ- 
ences in values in the figures for im- 
ported goods, 

Exports in the ten-month period of 
1938 came to 137,594 quintals, value 
35,194,000 marks, against 157,685 quin- 
tals, value 38,798,000 marks, in 1937. 
Germany’s foreign business in auto- 
mobile tires and tubes increased con- 
siderably in August and September of 
1938, but this could not compensate 
the sharp decline in the earlier months 
of the year so that the totals for the 
first nine months of 1938 are still con- 
siderably below those for 1937: 147,653 
tires and 107,954 tubes against 204,740 
tires and 108,990 tubes. Cycle tire and 
tube exports, on the other hand, con- 
tinue to decline as compared with 
those for 1937; in the first nine months 


of 1938 a total of 963,578 tires and 
937,023 tubes was exported, against 
1,396,312 tires and 1,664,587 tubes in 
1937. 





Government Price Fixing 


The Reich’s Commissioner for Price 
Fixing issued an order dated October 
11, 1938, according to which retailers 
selling rubber footwear are allowed to 
charge not more than a sum equal to 
the actually paid, permissible cost 
price, plus certain extra allowances 
and the average sales margin figured in 
1934 for comparable rubber footwear, 
according to style, quality, and quan- 
tity. 

The government, it should be added, 
fixes prices and is constantly warning, 
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through public announcements, the 
press, etc., that price regulations are 
to be strictly adhered to; yet infringe- 
ments are not uncommon although 
punishable by heavy fines. 

In Saxony, for instance, it was of- 


ficially announced that a total of 3,- 
000,000 marks had been imposed in 
fines from the beginning of 1938 to 


September. To insure complete adher- 
ence to these regulations, control is to 
be extended and at the same time to 


be more stringent. In _ particularly 
flagrant cases authorities may _ shut 
down the business of the offender 


altogether 


Coneern in Liquidation 


At a general meeting on October 
10, 1938, the shareholders of Helsing- 
borgs Gummifabriks Galoschen A.G. 
Tretorn, Vienna, decided to dissolve 
the company. 





SCANDINAVIA 

Important developments are reported 
irom the rubber industry in Norway 
and Sweden. It is stated that by the 
recent acquisition of the rubber fac- 
tory of the Norske Gummi Produkter 
A.S., Stavanger (in liquidation), General 
Consul P. M. Rowde, Oslo, now has 
the entire Norwegian industry in his 
hands. A short while ago he took over 
the Honefoss Gummi-industrie, which 
had gone into bankruptcy, and before 


this he owned the Askim and Mond- 
jalen rubber factories. 
Norway’s imports of crude and 


manufactured rubber decreased con- 
siderably the first half of 1938, as com- 
pared with the first half of 1937. Crude 
rubber, balata, and gutta percha im- 
ports were only 559 against 1,133 tons; 
automobile tires fell from 354 to 243 
tons; sheet, thread, and tubing, from 
748 to 362 tons. The exports included 
86 tons of rubber footwear against 77 
tons; 16 tons of oil-clothing and rubber 
rain coats against 11 tons; and 107 
tons of belting, etc., against 135 tons. 

Of great interest is the news that 
two more United States firms have de- 
cided to establish tire factories in 
Sweden in addition to Goodyear, which 
will make tires also for Dunlop. 

The United States Rubber Co. is 
understood to be negotiating an ar- 
rangement with the Gislaved Coopera- 
tive Society by which the latter will 
manufacture Royal tires for the Swed- 
ish market; the American concern will 
supply experts and necessary guidance. 
The prospective agreement does not 
concern prices, which will be fixed in- 
dependently by the two firms for 
their respective brands. At present the 
Swedish concern is said to have a 
maximum capacity of 400 tires daily, 
to be increased to 600 tires daily. 

The Fisk Rubber Co. is to erect its 
own factory here. The site has not yet 
been definitely selected. This branch 
will be in Wilhelm 


charge of Capt. 


Osterman, who will have a staff of 
American experts to assist him in set- 
ting up and starting the factory. 
Latest reports concerning .he Good- 
year factory at Norrkoping said that 
the works were nearing completion; in 
fact production was expected to begin 
before the end of 1938. ‘Lhe daily ca- 
pacity was originally put at 600 auto- 
mobile tires, but an extension of the 
works will probably be necessary now 
that tires are to be made for Dunlop 
also, 
Sweden's 
increased from 


imports of crude rubber 
5,998,034 kilos in the 
first ten months ot 1937 to 7,518,574 
kilos in the first ten months ot 1938. 
Arrivals were especially heavy in Oc- 
tober, 1938, having been about 2% times 
as high as for October, 1937. Imports 
of automobile tires for the ten-month 
period of 1938 were 2,017,984 against 
1,567,075 kilos, but other items declined 
more or less. Exports of rubber ga- 
loshes increased from 389,161 to 432,- 
875 kilos. 





SPAIN 

The Spanish branch of the Conti- 
nental Gummi-Werke A.G., Hannover, 
Germany, established some years ago 
in Torrelavega, Santander (Nationalist 
territory), to produce tires, had for 
some time been forced to close. How- 
ever the Gummi-Zeitung learns that 
operations were recommenced in the 
beginning of 1938 and soon reached 
full capacity; indeed it has been found 
necessary to extend the existing works 
to provide for a 25% increase in pro- 
duction. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Latest reports show how the Mu- 

nich Agreement has affected the rub- 
ber industry in Czechoslovakia, in cer- 
tain respects at least. 


The Matador works, which had 
transferred its tire factory from 
Prague-Vysocany to Petrzalka (op- 


posite Bratislava), in 1933, had to give 
up this factory when the district was 
ceded to Germany. It is reported to 
be planning the erection of a new fac- 
tory in Vysocany again. The Matador 
is estimated to have accounted for 25 
to 30% of the annual local tire pro- 
duction in 1937; Bata’s share was put 
at about 35%; local Michelin branch, 
25 to 30%, and Kudrnac, at Nachod, 
10%. Matador also produced a variety 
of other goods including belting, 
sponge rubber products, flooring, rub- 
berized fabrics, surgical goods, toys, 
etc. 

The Optimit company, which was 
formerly the only local producer of 
rubber thread and is a member of the 
international rubber thread cartel, is an- 
other rubber concern that had to leave 
the land; it is now in Poland. It pro- 
duced all kinds of mechanical goods, 
gas masks, elastic fabrics, etc. 
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A third company formerly operating 
here is the Veritas Gummiwerke A.G., 
Grottau, which is now in Germany. It 
produced chiefly mechanical and sur- 
gical rubber goods. These three firms 
were among the five largest producers 
of mechanical rubber goods in Czecho- 
slovakia, accounting altogether for 
about 50% of the country’s production 
of these goods. 





FRANCE 
New Company 


A joint stock company has been 
formed which, in accordance with the 
convention of January 7, 1937, at which 
the general instructions of the State to 
importers and distributers in time of 
war were announced, will have for its 
object all operations relating to the 
purchase, sale, and use of rubber, ma- 
terials under article 119 of the general 
customs tariff, and eventually other 
materials required by the rubber in- 
dustry. The organization, which has a 
capital of, 75,000 francs and _ head- 
quarters in Paris, is to be known as 
the Groupement d’Importation et de 
Repartition en temps de guerre du 
Caoutchouc et autres matieres annexes 
necessaires a l’Industrie du Caout- 


chouc. The first directors are: Societe 
des Pneumatiques Dunlop, Etablisse- 
ment Hutchinson, Le Caoutchouc 


S.1.T., Soc. des Talons Wood Milne, 
Soc. Alcan et Co., Soc. Francaise pour 
le Commerce avec les Colonies et 
l’Etranger, Soc. Geoffroy-Delore, Soc. 
Salva Francaise, and Forges et Atel- 
iers de Constructions Electriques de 
Jeumont, all of Paris; Societe Good- 
rich, Colombes; Soc. Gen. des Etabs. 
Bergougnan, Clermont-Ferrand; Soc. 
d’Exploitation des Etabs. Lick et des 
Brevets Paramount, Ivry-sur-Seine; 
Etabs. Berjonneau-Jacqueau, Caudebec- 
les-Elbeuf; Soc. Chimique de Gerland, 
Lyon; Soc. Schoenfeld Freres Pantin. 


Metallic Truck Tires 


At the Paris Automobile Show much 
attention was attracted by Michelin’s 
new “Metallic” tire for trucks. In this 
tire plies of metallic cables instead of 
cotton cord are used for the carcass. 
Each metallic cable is made up of seven 
strands of three threads each 15/100 
mm., or altogether 21 threads of 15/100 


mm. The diameter of each cable is 
nine mm. The cables, which are not 
united by weft threads, are said to 


have a resistance of 65 kilos; stretch 
at breaking point is 1.5%; weight per 
cable per meter, 3.020 gr.; resistance 
of a thread, 3.009 kilos (steel at 220 
kilos per sq. mm.). It is claimed that 
this “Metallic” tire can withstand acci- 
dental overloads as high as 100%, that 
it is practically puncture proof, and 
that it will give the same mileage as 
cotton tires. It sells for about 60% 
more than the ordinary tire. 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 


NETHERLAND INDIA 


Report on Clones 


Since 1927 a large number of clones 
and also several seedling families were 
planted in the Polonia Experiment 
Garden of the A.V.R.O.S. Experiment 
Station, to test vields and various phys- 
ical characters. A report, by J. F. 
Schmole, issued by the General Experi- 
ment Station of the A.V.R.O.S. for 
1937, gives various details regarding 19 
different Malayan clones, about 140 
Java and Sumatra clones, and 13 Avros 
seedling families (of 10 of which the 
source of the pollen was unknown). 
While some planting was done as early 
as 1927, most of the clones and all of 
the seedlings considered were plantcd 
at Polonia in 1930 and 1931. The data 
given include besides yields per tree 
and per hectare (the latter, of course, 
are merely estimated), ratings for 
girth, appearance of stems, resistance to 
wind-breakage, and bark characters. 
The bark characters referred to are 
the appearance of the renewed bark, 
not the thickness, and reaction to 
wounding whether as a result of tap- 
ping, diseases of the tapping panel, or 
attacks by pigs, for instance. 

The data, of course, refer strictly to 
the behavior of the plants at Polonia 
under the soil and climate conditions 
prevailing there; it is well known that 
clones are usually very susceptible to 
their environments and clones that 
show good growth and yield in one lo- 
cality may be disappointing in anovher. 

For as far as is possible to make 
comparisons and taking the above into 
consideration, on the whole the Nether- 
land India clones have a somewhat bet- 
ter growth, less tendency to lean, and 
show slightly better bark characters 
than the Malayan clones, but that the 
latter appear less liable to wind-break- 
age, at least at Polonia. With regard 
to yields, those Mayalan clones already 
known in the land of their origin for 
their productivity, also gave outstand- 
ing yields in Sumatra and that of 31 
clones listed as superior yielders six 
were Malayan. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one that 
well illustrates the obstacles in the path 
of selection, that such a large propor- 
tion of clones suffer from various de- 
fects as tendency to wind-breakage, 
fluted and otherwise marred stems, 
burrs on tapping panel, etc.; these de- 
fects in many cases are not serious and 
sometimes even disappear to some ex- 
tent when the trees grow older, but 
under certain conditions they may be a 
distinct hindrance and, especially in the 
zase of wind-breakage, may cause ap- 


preciable loss of crop. Of the 31 clones 
mentioned above as being superior 
vielders, only three combined 
growth, good resistance to wind dam- 
age, and good bark characters with 
their high yielding powers. These 
were Pilmoor B84, Tjirandji 16, and AV 
308. The AV clone, when grown else- 
where, has a tendency to formation of 
burrs on the tapping panel, which is 
not the case at Polonia. 

Pilmoor B84 has so far maintaired 
its reputation for all-around excellence 
both in the country of its origin (Ma- 
laya) and elsewhere. This clone yielded 
6.7 kilos per tree per annum in the sev- 
enth year, about 1,800 kilos per hectare, 
and was the highest of any clone. Tiji. 
16 appeared somewhat out of its ele- 
ment under the conditions prevailing at 
Polonia and did not produce as much as 
elsewhere. Its output was 5.1 kilos per 
tree per annum in the eighth year, or 
1,380 kilos per hectare. AV 308, a 
newer clone, gave 5.2 kilos per tree per 
annum, or 1,250 kilos per hectare 1n its 
seventh year. The output of the indi- 
vidual seedling families, most of which 
were illegitimate, was somewhat below 
that of the best clones, but about half 
of the number considered in the pres- 
ent report were listed as high yielders, 
and most appear well-grown, healthy 
trees, with good bark characters and— 
as yet—no special tendency to disease, 


good 


Crude Rubber Export 


Preliminary figures from the Central 
Bureau of Statistics for October ex- 
ports of rubber from Netherland India 
show an increase compared with Sep- 
tember. Shipments of estate rubber 
from Java and Madura were 4,660 
metric tons, and from ithe Outer Prov- 
inces, 7,915 metric tons, together 12,575 
tons. Native rubber shipments, almost 
double those of September, came to 
17,920 metric tons. The total for all 
Netherland India was 30,495 metric 
tons. 

Stocks of native rubber in hands of 
recognized exporters in the Outer 
Provinces were 12,604 metric tons at 
the end of October, against 15,000 tons 
the month before. 





INDO-CHINA 


In August, 1938, Indo-China ex- 
ported 3,901,571 kilos of crude rubber. 
Exports for the first eight months of 
1938 totaled 33,419,392 kilos. 


MALAYA 


Hevea Experiments 


Among the investigations conducted 
by the Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya in 1937 and mentioned in the 
annual report for 1937 was the injec- 
tion of various nutrient solutions into 
the stem of Hevea to diagnose nutri- 
ent deficiencies. Trees of three differ- 
ent clones showing [ 
chlorosis and leaf scorch were treated 
with solutions supplying nitrogen, 
phosphates, and potash, singly and in 
combination. The results showed that 
the symptoms were caused by a de- 
ficiency of potassium salts within the 


Symptoms ot 


plant, 
Another notable experiment con- 
cerns the use of growth-promoting 


substances, or plant hormones, in the 
propagation and tapping of Hevea. The 
first indications that hormones exist in 
plants were discovered more than half 
a century ago, but it took many years 


of research in many parts of the 
world before the occurrence, proper- 
ties, and functions of hormones in 


plants could be established, and it is 
only comparatively recently that they 
have been chemically isolated and 
identified. 

Hitherto plant hormones were used 
chiefly by horticulturists in promoting 
root formation. In 1937 the Rubber 
Research Institute carried out experi- 
ments to see what plant hormones 
could do tor Hevea. First various ex- 
periments were made to promote root 
formation in cuttings from seedlings 
from the basal end of the main stem 
of one- to two-year-old seedlings by 
treating them with a preparation called 
Hortomone A. These proved success- 
ful; but similar tests with cuttings 
taken from higher up the stem and 
from buddings of the same age as the 
seedlings have so far failed. Work in 
this direction is to continue. 

A different series of tests, to dis- 
cover the effect of growth-promoting 
substances on the rate of bark re- 
newal, started in December, 1937, was 
extended through 1938. Results are not 
yet available. 


Company News 


Banir Rubber Estates, Ltd., Perak, 
reduced its capital from £150,000 to 
£87,000. At the same time the con- 


cern is to extend its objects to include 
the production of all kinds of products 
and crops, in addition to rubber, and 
particularly gutta percha, balata, and 
other gums, also vegetable oils, tea, 
coffee, cocoa, pepper, vanilla, and nuts. 





The drop in the price of rubber and 
the reduced permissible outputs have 
cut profits and with them, of course, 
dividends. Thus, Tali Ayer, which 
paid 714% in the business year before 
last, now paid 5%; Rubana Rubber, 
paid 4 instead of 7%; Batak Rabit, 5 
instead of 9%; Singapore United, 6 
instead of 12%4% (including a bonus 
of 5%), and Bukit Lintang, 7% 
instead of 15%. For all these com- 
panies the business year ends June 30. 





JAPAN 
Synthetie Rubber 


To promote the production of syn- 
thetic rubber an appropriation bill is to 
be submitted to the next session of the 
Diet, reports Nikkan Kogyo Shimbun, 
trade paper of Osaka. This bill will 
provide, among other things, for the 
establishment of a strong “national 
policy” company to attend to the pro- 
duction activities or a “national policy” 
concern similar to the Imperial Fue! 
Co. to give financial and technical sup- 
port to industrialists attempting syn- 
thetic rubber production so that the 
promotion of the industry may be fos- 
tered in an indirect manner. Further- 
more the government is to purchase 
synthetic rubber production rights pat- 
ented by foreign countries for opera- 
tion in Japan so that private industria}- 
ists may freely make use of the pat- 
ented processes in Japan. Finally, in- 
dustrialists concerned are to be left free 
to engage in the production of syn- 
thetic rubber by their own origina? 
processes, and the government is to 
grant bounties to those industrialists to 
make up for financial losses caused 
thereby. 

A later report by the same paper 
states that the proposed establishment 
of a national policy synthetic rubber 
company sponsored by the government 
is a step nearer realization as the pro- 
posal has steadily gained support of 
private industrialists. The outline of 
the company under consideration by 
the government is understood to be as 
follows: 

1. The proposed synthetic rubber 
concern shall be capitalized at abour 
50,000,000 yen to be put up jointly by 
private industrial companies conducting 
research and experiments relating to 
synthetic rubber production. 

2. Power is to be supplied at low cost 
by special arrangement with the Japan 
Power Generation & Transmission Co., 
the official company now being organ- 
ized to control production and distri- 
bution of electric power in Japan. 

3. Production to be aimed at in the 
first stage is to be 10,000 metric tons 
annually, to be regularly increased in 
the future. 

4. Results of research work conduct- 
ed both by private and industrial con- 
cerns and the industrial experiment sta- 
tions of the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry are to be utilized. 


More Rubber Bought 


Out of 42,294 tons of rubber shipped 
at Singapore in October, 5,437 tons 
went to Japan. This figure compares 
with 1,392 tons shipped in September 
and a monthly average of 2,800 tons 
for the first nine months of 1938. This 
sudden and huge increase in shipments 
to Japan is partly explained as due to 
fears of war in Europe, when shipments 
from Malaya would be severely ham- 
pered. 





CEYLON 

Up to the present time the material 
used for replanting programs in Cey- 
lon consisted almost exclusively of 
bud-grafts of clones introduced from 
Malaya and Netherland India. But, 
says R. K. S. Murray in an article on 
Ceylon clones,’ the time is now com- 
ing when consideration must be given 
to the use of local clones in prefer- 
conjunction with im- 


ence to or in 
ported clones. There seems to be no 
doubt that Ceylon can produce ma- 


terial as good as that of other coun. 
tries, at least as far as their perform- 
ance under local conditions is con- 
cerned. The foreign clones most in de- 
mand here are Tji. 1, Tji. 16, Bd. 2, 5, 
and 10, the Prang Besar clones 23, 25, 
86, and 186. Of these imported clones 
Tji. 1 gives the best yields in Ceylon 
and, despite its various physical de- 
fects, is recommended and extensively 
used. Promising Ceylon clones include 
the Millakanade clones 3/2, 1/1, and 
4/3, Hillcrest 28, and Wagga 6278. A 
comparison of outputs of some of these 
clones and high-yielding Malayan and 
Netherland India clones shows that the 
early tapping yields of the Ceylon 
clones compare well with the imported 
clones, indeed three of the former 
yielded considerably more than the 
Prang Besar clones. 

Ceylon exported 81,919,154 pounds of 
rubber during the first nine months of 
1938, against 112,437,992 pounds in the 
same period of 1937, 


1Second Quarterly Circular for 1938 of the 
Rubber Research Scheme (Ceylon). 





NEW MACHINES 
(Continued from page 57) 


product are eliminated as the clamp 
and stretcher units were built separate 
from the press proper. The only me- 
chanical attachment between platens 





“Daylight” Lamp Unit 
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and stretchers consists of lightly loaded 
cables which actuate and synchronize 
the vertical motion of the clamps and 
stretchers with that of the platens. 
This means of maintaining alinement of 
platents and clamps has the additional 
advantages of being easily and accu- 
rately adjusted and of being located 
below the floor level. Counterweights 
relieve the cables and platens of unde- 
sirable loading; while anti-friction bear- 
ings On all heavily loaded moving parts 
provide smooth action. Corrosion re- 
sisting materials are used for all hy- 
draulic parts. 

The design permits an unusually open 
type of construction to give free access 
to the curing surfaces throughout the 
full length of the press and the three 
feet of working space across each end 
of the platens. 


Lamps for Color Matching 


Designed for efficient lighting op- 
erations requiring accurate color dis- 
criminations, a new line of “Daylight” 
fluorescent lamp. diffuser units has 
been developed. Each unit employs 
three lamps. The 36-inch unit uses 
30-watt lamps that provide 36 lumens 
per watt; while the 18-inch unit uses 
15-watt lamps which are rated at 30 
lumens per watt. The necessary auxil- 
iaries for operation of the mercury arcs 
are built into the units. The reflectors, 
which are of polished Alzak aluminum, 
are covered by a porcelain enamel 
housing, 

When a 36-inch lamp unit is sus- 
pended 30 to 36 inches above surface 
to be illuminated, a minimum of 100 
footcandles of color-corrected light are 
uniformly distributed over an area of 
three by four feet. A proportionally 
lower intensity over a relatively smaller 
area is provided by the 18-inch lamp 
unit. The low-surface brightness of the 
lamps and practical absence of radiant 
heat permit the location of lighting 
units low over the working plane and 
even in the direct line of vision without 
discomfort. Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 





*““Engineer”’ Defined 


The following is a new definition of 
the word “engineer,” volunteered by Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, aided by 
the Committee of the E.C.P.D. on Engi- 
neering Schools: 

“An engineer is one who, through ap- 
plication of his knowledge of mathe- 
matics, the physical and _ biological 
sciences, and economics, and with aid, 
further, from results obtained through 
observation, experiences, scientific dis- 
covery, and invention, so utilizes the 
materials and directs the forces of na- 
ture that they are made to operate to 
the benefit of society. An engineer dif- 
fers from the technologist in that he 
must concern himself with the organiza- 
tional, economic, and managerial as- 
pects as well as the technical aspects of 
his work.” 
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Editor’s Book Table 





“Aminox, an Antioxidant.” Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division of United 
States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 8 pages. This re- 
port presents a general discussion of 
the properties and uses of Aminox, a 
new ketone diarylamine antioxidant, 
and includes data sheets which cover 
formulas and physical test results re- 
garding the use of this antioxidant in 
the following types of compounds: 
tire treads; auto tubes; air cured foot- 
wear; mechanical goods; wire insula- 
tion; and latex. 


“Octyl Alcohol—Anti-Foaming 
Agent.” Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New York. 4 
pages. This folder summarizes the use 
of octyl alcohol as an anti-foaming 
agent in such applications as: lubricat- 
ing oil reclamation; rubber latex; print- 
ing pastes; the manufacture of dyes, 
varnish, inks, paint, and paper; air-con- 
ditioning sprays; photographic develop- 
ing solutions; and fruit-washing opera- 
tions. 


“Inflation’s Timing and Warning 
Symptoms of Its Explosive Stage.” 
Donald G. Ferguson and Allen H. Les- 
ter. Published by American Institute 
for Economic Research, Cambridge, 
Mass. Price $1. 64 pages. The purpose 
of the research describedin this booklet 
is to disclose the timing of inflation’s 
progress and to select the significant 
warning symptoms of its explosive 
phase. Throughout the survey an 
index of inflation has been used, the 
index having been derived by indirect 
methods which give a satisfactory ap- 
proximation of facts. Inflationary 
progress has been divided into three 
phases: (1)' the “early stage” in which 
possible anticipated effects lag far be- 
hind the degree of inflation developed; 
(2) the ‘critical stage” where the rate 
of reaction to inflation turns sharply 
upward; (3) the “explosive stage” in 
which speculation becomes uncontrol- 
lable or a flight from the monetary unit 
is under way. Charts are presented 
which show the relation between index 
of inflation and prices during the post- 
war inflations in Germany, France, and 
this country. More detailed discussion 
is accorded the “new era” inflation in 
this country during the years 1922 to 
1929. In a final section are discussed: 
the circumstances which are conducive 
to the various outcomes of inflation; 
warning symptoms of inflation’s “ex- 
plosive stage”; and present-day prob- 
lems in relation to the information on 
inflation presented. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“International Trade in Chicle.” Spe- 
cial Circular No. 3693. United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Leather and Rubber Division. 24 
pages. The production and trade in 
chicle, primary ingredient of chewing 
gum, is dealt with in this report. In 
addition to detailed export and import 
statistics for producing and consuming 
countries, the report contains interest- 
ing descriptive material relating to: the 
occurrence and characteristics of the 
chicle tree; production methods; prep- 
aration of the product for transport; 
analysis of chicle composition; and 
transportation. 


“Journal of Rubber Research.” Vol. 
7, No. 10. The Research Association 
of British Rubber Manufacturers, Croy- 
den, Surrey, England. 116 pages. The 
October, 1938, issue of this journal con- 
tains an article on the testing of antioxi- 
dants in zinc oxide mixings by J. R. 
Scott in which is presented the effects, 
as shown by the resulting physical 
properties, of the addition of seven 
different antioxidants to rubber mixes 
containing zinc oxide. This issue also 
contains abstracts or references of recent 
literature covering: planting; latex; 
crude and synthetic rubber, and allied 
products; compounding ingredients; 
fibers and textiles; vulcanized rubber; 
processes; and machinery and appli- 
ances, 


“A New Approach to Recovery.” 
Lewis H. Brown, president, Johns- 
Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 20 pages. The possibilities 
for increased cooperation between gov- 
ernment, business, labor, and agricul- 
ture are emphasized in this reprint of 
an address presented before the Four- 
teenth Annual New England Confer- 
ence on November 18, 1938. After citing 
some of the more revolutionary 
changes, material changes which have 
affected our standard of living and 
equally significant changes in national 
psychological attitudes, that have taken 
place in the past 25 years, Mr. Brown 
discusses the responsibilities of present- 
day management based on modern busi- 
ness concepts. It is his contention that 
the American public desires real co- 
operation between business and govern- 
ment and that the present time is right 
for the substitution of joint construc- 
tive action for past suspicion and 
recrimination. In conclusion Mr. Brown 
raises a number of questions, the solu- 
tion of which will require earnest 
thought and study, but will tend to lead 
us out of our economic muddle. 





“Dyes and Other Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals in the United States.” 1937. 
United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D, C. 64 pages. This 
report presents data on the domestic 
production and sales of dyes and other 
synthetic organic chemicals for 1937. 
The statistics, compiled from returns of 
308 companies, are believed to form a 
complete record of the manufacture of 
such products. Data for separate items 
are given in as great detail as is pos- 
sible without disclosing the operations 
of individual manufacturers. The book- 
let reports production. of 29,202,000 
pounds of coal-tar rubber chemicals, of 
which 15,166,000 pounds were accelera- 
tors and 14,036,000 pounds antioxidants. 
Statistics on non-coal-tar rubber chemi- 
cals are not publishable since the ‘figures 
would reveal the activity of individual 
firms. Copies of the report may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at 10¢. 


“Inspected Electrical Equipment.” 
November, 1938, Supplement. Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., 207 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago, Ill. 88 pages. This sup- 
plement contains only listings estab- 
lished subsequent to the publication of 
the May, 1938, list of inspected elec- 
trical equipment, which must also be 
consulted in order to obtain complete 
information relative to names of manu- 
facturers and appliances listed. 


“Survey of Current Business.” 1938 
Supplement. United States Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. 
C. 224 pages. This 1938 supplement 
brings together in revised form data 
presented in the regular monthly issues 
of the “Survey” since publication of the 
1936 supplement. The present volume 
contains pertinent statistical data on a 
wide variety of economic activities in- 
cluding: commodity prices; construc- 
tion and real estate; domestic trade; 
employment conditions and wages; 
finance; foreign trade; and industrial 
production. Data specifically relating 
to the rubber industry cover: crude 
rubber—prices, stocks, consumption and 
shipments; reclaimed rubber—consump- 
tion, production, and _ stocks; scrap 
rubber—consumption; rubber and can- 
vas footwear—production, shipment, 
and stocks; tires and tubes—produc- 
tion, shipments, and stocks; labor— 
employment, payrolls, and average 
weekly and hourly wages. Copies of 
the supplement may be obtained at 40¢ 
each from the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 

(Continued on page 89) 
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“Laboratory Manual of Organic 
Chemistry.” Fourth Edition. Harry L. 
Fisher. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1938. 
Cloth, 5% by 8% inches, 436 pages. 
Index. Price $2.75. 

Owing to the changing nature of or- 
ganic chemistry, it has been found 
feasible to revise again the contents of 
this manual devoted to operations im- 
portant in elementary organic labora- 
tory work. The book, last revised in 
1931, incorporates in its present edition 
12 new preparations and additional 
methods for preparing certain com- 
pounds. Despite the trend toward the 
use of micro and semi-micro methods, 
the author retains in his section on 
organic combustions the older macro 
methods for, he points out, these 
methods have proved satisfactory and 
are still used for the most accurate 
results. 


“Encyclopedie Technologique du 
Caoutchouc.” Vol. I. Edited by Andre 
Bloc and Georges Génin. Published by 
the Revue Générale du Caoutchouc, Paris, 
France. Cloth, 6% by 10 inches, 695 
pages. Illustrated. 

In 1929 the Revue Générale du. Caout- 
chouc, collaborating with the Syndicat 
du Caoutchouc, published the Encyclo- 
pédie du Caoutchouc et des Industries 
qui s’y rattachent,’ which was the 
first French attempt to cover the rub- 
ber industry in a comprehensive man- 
ner. Since then nothing similar has 
come from France until now; the same 
two organizations have again cooper- 
ated to put before the industry an 
encyclopedia on rubber written in the 
French language. Several well-known 
French and foreign rubber men have 
contributed the articles that go into 
this work which, when finished, will 
consist of two volumes, divided into 
five books having a total of about 1,400 
pages. The first volume, which includes 
the first three books, has just been re- 
ceived, and the detailed and full data 
on scientific and technological develop- 
ments in the manufacturing and plant- 
ing sections of the industry promise 
that the complete work will have earned 
a better right to the title encyclopedia 
than its predecessor. 

M. Jacques, president of the Syndi- 
cat du Caoutchouc, provides the intro- 
duction. Book I, which is in eight 
chapters, treats of “The Preparation 
and Properties of Crude Rubber;” the 
first two chapters, on the “History of 


Rubber,” and “Production, Consump- 
tion, Prices, Restriction Plans, and 
Markets,” are by Georges Genin. Both 


chapters are amplified by several useful 
tables, which in most cases give figures 
to the end of 1937. In the third chap- 
ter on “Production of Rubber,” Victor 
Cayla enters into the details of rubber 
growing. G. Martin, of the London 


Advisory Committee for Rubber Re- 
search (Ceylon and Malaya), discusses 





BOOK REVIEWS 


in Chapter 4 the “Variation of the 
Properties of Plantation Rubber.” The 
first part of Chapter 5, which deals with 


“Rubber from Plants Other than 
Hevea,” has been taken from the earlier 
encyclopedia published in 1929; in the 
latter part, L. G. Akobjanoff briefly 
treats the Russian ventures in rubber 
growing and also the preparation of 
rubber from the Tau-Saghiz plants. 
“The Constitution, Physical and Chem- 
ical Properties of Rubber and the 
Structure of Elastic Bodies,” are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 6 by Paul Bary, who 
also wrote Chapter 7 on “Vulcanization 
—the Changes which Rubber Under- 
goes during Vulcanization—Properties 
of Vulcanized Rubber.” The last chap- 
ter of this book is on “Gutta Percha 
and Balata,” by J. N. Dean. 

Book II, consisting of seven chap- 
ters, covers “Modern Trends in the 
Rubber Industry.” The opening chap- 
ter, by P. Alexander, reviews “100 
Years of Progress in the Rubber In- 
dustry;” Chapters 2 and 3, on the “Com- 
position and Properties of Latex,” and 
“The Direct Employment of Latex,” 
respectively, are by G. Genin. Chapter 
4 on the “Manufacture and Use of 
Rubber Powder” is by B. D. Porritt 
and R. W. Parris. “Plasticized Rubber, 
Preparation and Use,” is dealt with by 
F. H. Cotton in Chapter 5. The two 
final chapters of this section are on 
“Synthetic Rubbers and Rubber Sub- 
stitutes’ and on “Chemical Derivatives 
of Rubber” and are again both by G. 
Genin. 

The third and last book of this vol- 
ume is devoted to “Testing Methods 
in the Rubber Industry” and consists 
of two chapters; in the first, “Chemical 
Analysis” is dealt with by P. Mesnier; 
while in the second, A. T. McPherson, 
of the National Bureau of Standards, 
handles the “Physical Testing of Rub- 
ber.” 


“The Technology of Solvents.” Otto 
Jordan. Translated from the German 
by A. D. Whitehead. Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co. of N. Y., Inc., 148 Lafayette 


St., New York, N. Y. 1938. Cloth, 6 
by 934 inches, 372 pages. Author, sub- 
ject, and patent indexes. Price $10. 


During the past decade and a half the 
importance of organic solvents has in- 
creased enormously through the exten- 


sion and enlargement of consuming 
outlets. Since within the scope of this 
book a detailed discussion of all the 


important researches dealing with sol- 
vents is not possible, special attention 
is paid to the modern conceptions of 
the character of solvents and to their 
physical properties. The book was 
originally published in the German in 
1932, but few developments of any 
magnitude have taken place since then. 
The author however has reviewed the 
Situation and provided a considerable 
amount of supplementary information 
so that the present edition may be ac- 





cepted as substantially up-to-date. No 
alteration to the theoretical portion of 
the book was necessary because the 
fundamental conceptions of molecular 
cohesion and molecular structure as re- 
lated to solvents have not changed ma- 
terially since 1932. Through the avoid- 
ance of a strictly mathematical treat- 
ment, an effort has been made to treat 
the subject matter so as to be under- 
stood by the practical man. 

The mechanism of solution and the 
magnitude of solvent power is ex- 
plained clearly through a consideration 
of the modern concepts of polar and 
non-polar molecules. One chapter of 
the book is devoted to solvents for rub- 
ber, resins, and similar materials. Rub- 
ber is also specifically dealt with in the 
section on plasticizers. Approximately 
100 pages are devoted to separate dis- 
cussions of the individual solvents and 
plasticizers, covering the properties and 
uses of each. 


“The Making and Molding of Plas- 
tics.” Second (Revised) Impression. 
L. M. T. Bell. Chemical Publishing Co. 
of N. Y., Inc., 148 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y. Cloth, 54% by 8% 
inches, 260 pages. Illustrated. Indexed. 
Price $5. 

This book on the production, prop- 
erties, and use of plastic molding com- 
positions has been simply written with- 
out highly involved technical discussion 
to provide workers in this industry with 
an easy and ready means of study. 
Treatment has been limited chiefly to 
the more important processes and ma- 
terials, The first of the book’s 12 
chapters is devoted to hard rubber, its 
history, properties, compounding, proc- 
essing, and uses. Other plastics dis- 
cussed in detail include: bituminous 
compounds; shellac; phenol formalde- 
hyde resins; urea formaldehyde com- 
pounds; cellulose compounds; and 
casein. The practical value of the book 
has been enhanced by the inclusion of 
chapters on testing and mold design 
and construction. 


“Milestones of Marketing.” George 
Burton Hotchkiss. Published by The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 1938. Cloth, 5% by 8% inches, 
326 pages. Index. Price $2.50. 

Tracing the most important steps in the 
evolution of marketing, this book pur- 
ports to provide a background for the 
better understanding and appraisal of 
present-day methods of distribution and 
the policies of governments toward 
these methods. Because practically all the 
essential features of marketing evolution 
may be observed in the history of one 
race, the discussion has been confined 
mainly to the study of trade among Eng- 
lish-speaking people. 

Presenting his story as closely as pos- 
sible in the form of a consecutive narra- 
tive, the author traces the development 
of English mercantilism through: the rise 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY 
United States 


Apparatus for Conduit Con- 
W. Abbott, Larchmont, 


2,137,887. 
*struction, C. 
ry 


2,138,155. Warp Feeding and Tension- 
ing Means. W. H. Hall, Jr., assignor 
to Thermoid Co., both of Trenton, 
N. J. 

2,138,350. Tennis Ball Printing Appar- 
atus. C. S, McChesney and M. 
Lukacz, Jr., Kenmore, assignors to 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Buffalo, 
both in N. Y. 

2,138,378. Striped Rubber 
Apparatus. J. H. Johnson, 
Ont., Canada. 

2,138,585. Vulcanizer. E. J. Pilblad, 
Rockville Centre, assignor of 174% 
to C. C. Strange, Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, both in N. Y.; 1714%4% 
to B. Aaronson, Meriden, Conn., and 
734% to A. J. McIntosh, uh to 
A LL, -Basach, and —. Be iy 
Barach, all of New York, wy, 

2,138,620. Vulcanizer. C. a Strange, 
Port Richmond, Staten Island, N.Y. 
assignor of 174%4% to E. J. Pilblad 
and 171%4% to B. Aaronson, both of 
Meriden, Conn., and 17%% to A. J. 
McIntosh, 174% to A. L. Barach, 
and 12Y 5% to E. J. Barach, all of New 
York, N. ge 

2,138, 932. Apparatus to Make Rubber 
Hydrochloride. E. W. Moffett and 
H. A. Winkelmann, both of Chicago, 
Ill., and F. E. Williams, Gary, Ind., 
assignors to Marbon Corp., a cor- 
poration of Del. 

2,139,320. Apparatus for Treating Tex- 
tile Fibers and Making Elastic Yarn. 
B. H. Foster, Maplewood, N. J., as 
signor to United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,139,414. Vulcanizer, J. W. Lee, Day- 
ton, O., assignor to General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


Dominion of Canada 


377,812. Device to Remove Article 
from Mold. Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of 


Products 
Toronto, 


A. E. Erickson, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Ws: AG 
377,813. Tube Tester. Dunlop Rubber 


Co., Ltd., London, assignee of H. 
Smith and G. C. Brentnall, both of 
Birmingham, both in England. 
United Kingdom 
490,375. Latex Gravity Separation Ap- 
paratus. Ethelburga Syndicate, Ltd., 


and M. E. Barrett. 


490,558. Mixer Hopper. R. T. Cooke 
and F. Shaw & Co., Ltd. 
490,640. Yarn Stretcher. B. F. Good- 


rich Co. 

490,806. Tire Mold. United States Rub- 
ber Products, Inc. 

491,246. Tire Mold. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., H. Smith and H. Taylor. 

491, 474, Tire Mold. Firestone Tyre & 
Rubber Co:, Led. 

492,057. Elastic Thread Knitter. 
& Williams, Inc. 


Scott 


Germany 


667,505. Device and Method to Make 
Tubing for Air Valves from Rubber 
Dispersions. International Latex 
Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, 
Channel Islands. Represented by C. 
and E. Wiegand, both of Berlin. 

667,658. Vulcanized Rubber Article 
Roughener. A. Medved, Duisburg- 
Hamborn. 

667,715. Strip Cutter. 
lop Gummi-Co., A.G., Hanau a. Main. 

667,968. Reclaiming Kettle. Firma 
Conrad Engelke, Hannover-Limmer. 


Deutsche Dun- 


PROCESS 
United States 


2,137,339. Impregnated Fabrics. E. C. 
Gwaltney, assignor to Bibb Mfg. Co., 
both of Macon, Ga. 

2,137,686. Rubber Article. B. J. Hab- 
good, Manchester, England, assignor 
to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
a corporation of Great Britain. 

2,138,004. Ball Slug. G. D. Grau, Jr., 
Tullahoma, Tenn., assignor to Lan- 
nom Mfg. Co., Grinnell, Iowa. 


2,138,073. Concentrating or Enriching 
Latex. O. A. Schweitzer, Hochst 
a.M., Germany, assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Revertex, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England. 

2,138,081. Sponge Rubber from Aque- 


ous Rubber Dispersions. H. Wolf, 
Frankfurt, a.M., Germany, assignor 
: American Lurgi Corp., New York, 


2,138, 614. " Sheathing Cables. B. B. 
Reinitz, assignor to Okonite-Callender 
Cable Co., Inc., both of Paterson, 


Ue 
2,138,761, Pad. C. F. Flemming, as- 
signor to Roth Rubber Co., both of 
Cicero, Ht. 


2,138,877. Gas Expanded Rubber. F. 
W. Peel, Bedford, Va., assignor to 
Inc., New York, 


Rubatex Products, 
¥. 


2 138, 946. Pipe Joint Gasket. W. W. 
Trickey, Verona, assignor to Lock 
Joint Pipe Co., East Orange, both in 


2,139,051. Cable. R. S. Vincent, as- 
signor to Callender’s Cable & Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., both of London, 
England. 


2,139,054. Printing Plate. S. C. Wil- 
son, assignor to Econo Products, 
Inc., both of Rochester, N, Y. 


2,139,389. Rubberizing Thread or Fab- 
ric. J. I. Taylor and K. T. Schaefer, 
both of Elizabethton, Tenn., assign- 
ors to North American Rayon Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,139,545. Dipped Rubber Article. J, R. 
Gammeter, Akron, O. 

2,139,840. Tire. C. W. McKone, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


2,140,026. Cellular Rubber. E. A. Mur- 


phy and E, W. Madge, both of Birm- 
ingham, assignors to Dunlop Rubber 

London, both in England. 
"Sponged Material. J. A. 
Bedford, England. 


Co... td: 
2,140,062. 
Talalay, 


2,140,063. Fibrous Material. J. A. Ta- 
lalay, Bedford, England. 

2,140,198. Concentrating Latex. E. 
Benzing and J. Jaenicke, Frankfurt, 
a.M., Germany, assignors, by mesne 
assignments, to Revertex, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England. 


Dominion of Canada 


378,133. Tire Fabric. Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of M. G. 
Anderson, and E. D. George, both of 


Cuyahoga Falls, O., both im the 


Us AS 


United Kingdom 


490,106. Rubber Threads.  Interna- 
tional Latex Processes, Ltd., S. F. 
Smith and R. G. James. 

490,161. Sponge Rubber. Expanded 
Rubber Co., Ltd. (Rubatex Products, 
Inc.) 

490,337. Hose. Soc. Italiana Pirelli. 

490,446. Coated Fabric. J. Carlin. 

491,197. Regenerated Leather. Inter- 
national Latex Processes, Ltd. 

491,374. Rubber Thread. T. L. Shep- 


herd. 
491,542. Coating and Covering Yarn. 
F. Longdon & Co. and G. H. Russon. 


491,588. Shrinking Fabric. Bleachers’ 
Association, Ltd., and G. Bennett, 
491,701. Druggists’ Sundries. J. ‘ 
Ingram & Son, Ltd., and G. R. Lac 

cohee. 
Germany 
667,656. Rubber Thread. T. L. Shep- 
herd, London, England. Represented 


by F. During and H. Boeters, both of 
Berlin. 


CHEMICAL 
United States 


Synthetic Rubber-Wax Com- 
E. Ott, assignor to Hercu- 
both of Wilmington, 


2,138,192. 
position, 
les Powder Co., 
Del. 

2,138,734. Road Composition. 
H. Dussek, Bromley, England. 

2,138,895. Rubber Compositions. 
Wiezevich, Elizabeth, N. J., now by 
judicial change of name P, J. Gay- 
lor, assignor to Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Co., a corporation of Del. 

2,138,899. Hydroxylamine Derivatives 
of Cyclic Compounds. H. H. Bass- 
ford, Jr., Naugatuck, Conn., assignor 
to United States Rubber Products, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


A. E. 
es 


2,138,924. Antioxidant. P. C. Jones, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 


2,139,068. Composition for Decorating 
Rubber. P. M. Bourdon, Paris, as- 
signor to Michelin et Cie, Clermont- 
Ferrand, both in France. 

2,139,368, Rubber Derivative Composi- 
tions for Paints. J. H. Kelly, Jr. . 
Chicago, IIl., assignor to Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2,139,647. Rubber Hydrochloride. \V. 
C. Calvert, Chicago, IIl., assignor to 
Wingfoot Corp., Akron, 





2,139,724. Rubber Powder-Latex Com- 
positions, J. H. Coffey, Rhos-on-Sea, 
North Wales. 

2,139,992. Rubber Hydrohalide Adhe- 
sive. H. A. Winkelmann and E. W. 
Moffett, assignors to Marbon Corp., 
all of Chicago, IIl. 


2,139,995. Pigment. F. G. Breyer, Wil- 
ton, roe — J. P. Hubbell, Gar- 
den City, N 

za re 258 and. 2 140,259. Accelerators. 


M. Clifford, Stow, O., assignor to 
Wingtoot Corp., Wiimington, Del. 
2,140,265. Latex Composition. M. 
Leatherman, Hyattsville, Md., dedi- 
cated to the free use of the public in 
the territory of the United States of 


America. a - 
2,140,272. Urea Derivatives. W. Scott, 
Akron, O., assignor to Wingfoot 


Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
Dominion of Canada 


377,943. Rubber-Carbon Black. Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., assignee of H. 
r. Bradley, Cuyahoga Falls, O., 


U.S: 

377,980. ‘Rubber Reaction Product for 
Lubricating Oil. Texaco Develop- 
ment Corp., Wilmington, Del., as- 
signee of C. C. Towne, Beacon, N. , 
both in the U. S. A. 


378,040. Thermoplastic Rubber Hydro- 
chloride. H. D. Minich, North Tarry- 
town, N. Y., U.S. A. 


United Kingdom 


490,040. Coating Compositions. E. lI. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

490,135. Anti-Crease Latex Composi- 
tions. M. Raepsaet, R. Boston and 


S. Z. Perlmuteer. 


490,146. Coating Compositions. Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. : 
490,147. Cable Compositions, Electri- 


cal Research Products, Inc. 


490,255. Latex Adhesive. Aktiebolaget 
Linham, 
490,292. Plasticizer. E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co., Inc. ' 
490,366. Rubber-Like Polymers. G. W. 
Johnson. (I. G. Farbenindustrie A. 


G.) 

490,461. Gas Expanded Rubber. F. De 
Lautour. 

490,564. Latex Coloring Agent. E. C. 
De Stubner. 

490,771. Chlorinated Rubber Composi- 
tions for Compound Glass. A. Rosen- 
thal. 

490,781. 
trifuging. 
Van Rubberplanters 
Van Sumatra. 

490,792. Hard Rubber Composition. 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 

490,824. Rubber Chloride. Raolin Corp. 

490,882. Coating Compositions, Nord- 
mark-Werke Ges. 


Latex Compositions for Cen- 


Algemeene Vereeniging 
Ter Oostkust 


490,905. Accelerator. Belvedere Chem- 
ical Co., Ltd. 

491,015. Chlorinated Rubber Composi- 
tions. Raolin Corp. 

491,075. Chlorinated Rubber. Raolin 
Corp. 

491,138. Purified Rubber, Raolin Corp. 


491,141. Chlorinated Rubber. Raolin 
Corp. 
491,199. Cellulose Compositions. Stand- 


ard Oil Development Co. 
491,229. Latex Compositions. 
Mayer and M. Rothwell. 


E. £. 


491,243. Hard Rubber Compositions. 
A. H. Stevens, (American Hard Rub- 
ber Co.) 


491,244. Wear-Resisting Compositions. 
D. Van Der M. Haarhoff. 


491,309. Rubber Substitutes, E. E. 
Towler. (Kabushiki Kaisha Sumi- 
tomo Densen Seizosho.) 

491,363. Rubber-Like Condensation 
Products. E. E. Towler, (Kabushiki 
Kaisha Sumitomo Densen ee! 

491,539. Coating Emulsions, I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A.G. 


491,643. Accelerators, Wingfoot Corp. 

491,684. Adhesives. Dunlop Rubber 
Go. Ltd. D. F. Twiss and F. A. 
Jones. 

491,716. Artificial Leather Composi- 
tions, A. A. Alegre. 


491,800. Coating Material for Rubber. 
Rohm & Haas A.G. 

491,804. Coating Material for Rubber. 
M. W. Perrin, J. G. Paton, E. G. 
Williams, and Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd. 


491,850, Hydrogenated Rubber. G. L. 
Hugel. 
491,942. Latex-Pulp Composition, Soc. 


Papeteries L. Muller & Fils. 
Germany 


607,005. Rubber Conversion Products. 
Walpamur Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land. Represented by F. Warschauer, 
Berlin. 

667,999. Concentrating Latex. Rever- 
tex, Ltd., London, England. Repre- 
sented by H. G. Heine, Frankfurt 
a.M. 

668,061. Cellular Coating Material. In- 
ternational Latex Processes, Ltd., St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands. Rep- 
resented by C. and E. Wiegand, both 
of Berlin. 

668,165. Concentrating Rubber Rever- 
tex, Ltd., London, England. Repre- 
sented by G. Lotterhos, and A. von 
Kreisler, both of Frankfurt a.M., and 
M. Eule, Berlin. 


GENERAL 
United States 


2,137,372. Work Treating Roll. R. F. 
Whitney, Winchester, Mass., assignor 
to Turner Tanning Machinery Co., 
Portland, Me. 

2,137,396. Pants Grip Strip. N. A. Glad- 
stone, Forest Hills, N. Y. 

2,137,416. Wheel Balance. C. F. Rub- 
sam, Jackson, Mich. 

2,137,468. Lifesaving Apparatus. H. 
W. Walters, Jacksonville, Fla. 

aa Journal Bearing Assembly. 

H. Piron, assignor, by mesne as- 


Aandi tde o Transit Research Corp., 
both of New York, N. Y. 


2,137,563. Shirt Attachment. G. W. 
Caraway, Bishopville, S. C. 

2,137,578. Truss, G. W. Lowe, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

2,137,580. Life Preserver Jacket. G. 


Mikos, assignor of one-fourth to W. 
Chevie, both of Washington, D. C. 
2,137,590. Printing Press Fountain. T. 

G. Riordan, San Antonio, Tex. 


2,137,670, Tire. J. E. Gillespie, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

2,137,692. Elastic Yarn. P. A. Linke, 
Summit, N. J., assignor to United 
States a Products, Inc., New 
York, N. 

2,137, 725. Tinmaber Device. R. R. 
Lewis, Baldwin, assignor to Vulcan 
Proofing Co., New York, . a 

2,137,910. Tire. W. E. Hautala, Iron- 
wood, Mich. 


2,137,917. Vehicle Sanding Device. J. 
B. Lintern, Berea, assignor to Lin- 
tern Corp., Cleveland, both in O. 








India Rubber World 


2,138,010. Sponge Rubber Brush. R. 
K. Metcalf, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
2,138,168. Aerial Rocket, A. Horak, 


Chicago, III. 

2,138,175 and 2,138,176. Resilient Mount- 
ing. W. C. Keys, Detroit, Mich., as- 
signor to United States Rubber 
Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


2,138,225. Hat. Cc. RR Borkland, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
2,138,385. Shoe. C. Miller; I. G. Miller, 


executrix of said C. Miller, deceased, 
assignor to I. Miller & Sons, Inc., 
both of Long Island City, N. Y. 

2,138,392. Tire. R. Weingand, Bom- 
lit7, Germany. 

2,138, 449, Railway Truck Structure. E. 
G. Hallquist, Wallingford, Pa., as- 
signor to General Steel Castings 
Corp., Granite City, III. 

2,138,453. Garment Band. L. W. Joyce, 
Greensboro, N. C., assignor to Fault- 


less Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 

2,138,454. Beverage Dispenser. A. L. 
Koenig, Chicago, II. 

2,138,481. Undergarment, F. Chatfield, 


assignor to Munsingwear, Inc., both 


of Minneapolis, Minn. 


2,138,506. Wheel. E. H. Piron, as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
Transit Research Corp., both of New 
York, N. Y. 

2,138,605. Syringe. R. P. Landis, Grass 
Valley, assignor to Landis Transfu- 
sion Equipment -Co., Sacramento, 


both in Calif. 

2,138,616. Hat Form. E. Rupe, New 
York, N. Y. 

2,138,619. Free-Wheel Brake Hub. G. 
Steinlein, Mainberg, and L. Bruck- 
moser, Schweinfurt, both in Germany. 

2,138,626. Surgical Device. S. I. Copen, 
Boston, Mass. 

2,138,650. Fountain Pen. J. N. White- 


house, Camden, N., J. 
2,138,872. Brush. R. Marogg, New 
You. NY. 
— Footwear. E. Calvin, Akron, 
2,139,045. Fountain Pen. M. G. Sypher, 


sng N. J., assignor to Chilton 
Pen Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
2,139,070. Railway Wheel. D. c. Dob- 
bins, Champaign, III. 
2,139,083. Brake. G. C. R. Kuiper, as- 


signor to Midland Steel Products 
Co., both of Cleveland, O, 
2,139,084. Fountain Pen. G. Larsen, 


Springfield, N. J., assignor to L. E. 
Waterman Co., New York, N.Y. 
2,139,218. Fountain Pen Packing. H. 
Asai, Tokyo, Japan. 
— 307. Splash Guard and Clamp. W. 
C. Jackson, Rahway, N. J., assignor 
to Tingley Reliance Rubber Corp. 


2,139,420. Signal. T. H. Richards, 
Miami, Fla. 

2,139,450. Electric Connector. F. C. 
Kollath, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Belden Mfg. Co., both of 
Chicago, Ill. 

2,139,601. Swimming Glove. A. W. 


Piccardi, New York, N. Y. 

2,139,606. Hosiery. W. W. Scholz, 
Woodstock, Ont., Canada, assignor to 
tt & Williams, Inc., New York, 


2,139,610. Loom Measuring Device. W. 
A. Tilton, Piqua, O. 


2.139,702. Plumber’s Appliance. C. H. 
Tanner, Los Angeles, Calif. 
2,139,780. Weather Strip. C. A. Tea, 


Detroit, assignor to Chrysler Corp. 
Highland Park, both in Mich. 
2,139,851. Joint. D. Roberts, assignor 
to Rubatex Products, Inc., both of 
New York, N. Y. 
2,139,867. Vent Valve Attachment. H. 
W. Teter, Kansas City, Mo. 
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2,139,882. Floor Structure. G. R. Cun- 
nington, assignor to Woodall Indus- 
tries, Inc., both of Detroit, Mich. 

2,139,888. Hose. A. J. and I.. F. Fau- 
sek, both of Clayton, Mo. 

2,139,890, Creaser. T. S. Fitchett, as- 
signor to F. X. Hooper Co., Inc., both 
of Glenarm, Md. 

2,139,922. Corrugated Rubber Bundle. 
F. E. Williams and H. F. Irving, both 
of Gary, Ind., assignors to Marbon 
Corp., Chicago, II, 

2,140,154. Inductive Device. R. M. C. 
Greenidge, Chatham, N. J., assignor 
to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,140,201. Oil-Well Belt Connecter. A. 
L, Freedlander and N. J. Ritzert, as- 
signors to Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., 
all of Dayton, O. 

2,140,202. Fiber Belt Connecter. A. L. 
Freedlander and N. J, Ritzert, assign- 
ors to Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., all 
of Dayton, O. 

2,140,239. Door Handle Guard. E. 
Lewis, Chicago, Ill. 

2,140, 270. Cable. F. M. Potter, Rome, 
assignor to es Cable Corp., New 
York, both in N, 

2,140,273. Girdle. Me Simon, assignor 
to I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., both of 
New York, N. Y. 

2,140,302. Shoe. E. F. Roberts, Rye, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
both in N. Y. 


2,140,325. Jack. R. V. Morse, Ithaca, 
INS Xe 
2,140,421. Pneumatic-Tired Highway 


and Rail Vehicle, W. B. Fageol, as- 


signor to Twin Coach Co., both of 
Kent, 

2,140,431. “Spring Wheel, D. E. Mor- 
phew, Roann, Ind. 

2,140,453. Windshield Wiper. E. C. 


Horton, Hamburg, assignor to Trico 
Products Corp., Buffalo, both in N. Y. 
2,140,459. Undergarment. A. M. Reis, 
assignor to R. Reis & Co., both of 
New York, N. Y. 
2,140,478. Tire Groover. W. Mossback, 
Seattle, Wash, 


Dominion of Canada 


377,679. Front Wheel Suspension. 
Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, assignee of 
J. Tjaarda, Birmingham, both in 
“Mich., U. S. A. 

377,762. Nurser. L. R. DeBuys, New 
Orleans, TEA RS Sts 

377,764. Sole. A. Fisch, Heidelberg, 
Germany. | 

377,766. Centrifugal Pump. W. F. Har- 
low, Duffield, England. 

377,768. Tire. S. G. Johnston, Gull 
Lake, Sask., Canada. 


377,781. Umbrella Cover. J. A. H. 
Siers, New York, N. Y. 

377,783. Abrasive Particle. R: Stahl, 
Detroit, Mich., = S.A 

377,788. sGaiter. Wiesenfeld, New 
York, N Ys 5 

377,875. Waterproof ,———— | CE fs 


Geluso, Grand Rapids, oe USA. 


377,881. Shirt Holder. F. Jones, To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. 

377,896. Wiper a R. A. Rodrick, 
Akron, OTS: 

377,905. nace Glove. A. Then, 


Astoria, L. L, iM. 5, AS 

377,941. Surfacing Material ‘Applier. 
J. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
assignee of O. D. Shonnard, _— 


Montclair, both in N. J., 
378,071. 
ber Co: 
Adamson, 
U. 3. A: 


Fabric. United States A ub- 
New York, assignee of Fr, 
Rye, both in N. ae 


378,072. Knitted Fabric. United 
States Rubber Co., New York, as- 
sinee of P. Adamson, Purchase, both 
ine. Ys, U.S.A 

378,073. Corset. United States Rubber 
Co., New York, assignee of P. Adam- 
son, Purchase, both in N. Y., U.S. A, 

378,098. Train Diaphragm. Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corp., Wilmington, Del., 
assignee of W. C. Potthoff, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, O., both in the U. S. A 

378,101. Corset. International Corset 
Co., assignee of C. H. Schobach and 
1s. Babcock, co-inventors, all of Au- 
fora, Til, U.S: A: 

378,118. Vehicle Lifeguard. Safety 
Bumpers, Lt., assignee of V. J. Clif- 
ford, both of London, England. 

378,137. Wheel. H. T. Auerbach, 
signee of E. A. Grange, A. F. K 
tuller, and E, J. Schmidt, co-invent- 
ors, all of Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 

378,143. Wheel. J. McHugh, Rock- 
dale, F. Pollard, Arncliffe, and A. E. 
Ayers (in the will called A. E. 
Ayres)’, Rose Bay, all in New South 
Wales, Australia, executors of the es- 
tate of A. J. Fortescue, deceased, in 
his lifetime of Arncliffe. 

378,147. Curler. J. Coggans and R. 
Kelso, co-inventors, both of Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

378,154. Fabric Fastener. S. Bos- 
worth-Martin, South Woodford, Eng- 
land. 

378,166. Fountain Sponge. S. W. 
Michener, Caledonia, Ont, 

378,171. Ball. M. B. Reach, Chicopee, 
Mass. (U.S. At 

378,175. Arch Support. 
Miinchen, Germany. 


United Kingdom 


489,441. Outboard Motor. A. Way- 
Hope and W. S. Pinniger. 

489.648. Propeller. United Aircraft 
Corp. 

489,842. Tennis Practising Apparatus. 
N. Kantrowitz. 


as- 
ap- 


H. Seligmann, 


490,001. Vitamins. Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries Co, 

490,002. Airscrews. H. Heine. 

490,013. eres Hermetic Rubber 


, Ltd., and G. F. Colledge. 
490,023. Eye-Bath, S. B. Allen. 
490,034. Toothpicks. Joledo Corp. 
490,037. Collar. H. Schier. 

490,050. Spectacles. C. S. Faircloth 
and A. W. S. Raxworthy. 

490,051. Conveyer. K. W. Jones. 

490,095. De-Wooling Machine. C-. Jol- 
ly, J. W. Archibald, and H. J. Solo- 
mon. 

490,156. Shoe. 
Schuhfabriken A. G. 


Vereinigte. Frankische 


490,173. Trouser Supporter. O. Na- 
vone, 

490,183. Heel. Bata Akciova Spolec- 
nost 

490, 220. Blade Sharpener. E. Taylor. 

490,226. Washing Machine. N. F. T. 
Saunders 

490,233. Head Rest. H. Mackay. 

490,279. Chimney - Sweeping Equip- 
ment. Hygienic Chimney Cleaners 


(Parent), Ltd., and A. H. Church. 


490,287. Abrasive Disk. F. B. Dehn. 
(Stratmore Co.) 

490,291. Metal Punching Press. C. J. 
Rhodes. 

490,305. Packaging Machine Appara- 
tus, A. S. Fitzgerald. 


P. H. Rob- 
Elin A. 


490,309. Wearing Apparel. 
bins. 

490.339. Uniting by Fusion. 
G. Fur Elektrische Industrie. 
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490,341. A. Kosch- 
witz. 


490,354. Bath. H. Luttermoller. 


Foot-Massager. 


490,378. Rotary Kiln Bearing. N. M 
Hansen. 

490,402. Propeller. A. F. Evans, S 
Hopkins, and High-Pressure Air- 


screws, Ltd. 

490,406. Coupling. E. S. Conradi. 
490,414. Aerial. E. C. Cork, M. Bow- 
man-Manifold, and J. L. Pawsey. 

490,437. Paint. E. Stockert. 
490,450. Hydraulic Accumulator. 
Rockwell. 


E.. A. 


490,473. Footwear. F. Williamson. 

490,491. Insole. W. W. Groves. (A. 
C. Sewall, 

490,495. Vacuum Cleaner. Air-Way 
Electric Appliance Corp. : 

490,546. Soil Heater. H. C. Harrison 
and Durham Cables, Ltd. 

490,574. Door Catch. W. K. Pacy. 

490,578. Tooth. A. Werkenthin. ~ 

490,582. Jaw-Crusher. W. A. Hiscox. 

490,600. Cable System. Okonite Co. 

490,603. Fishing-Net Float. J. Ben- 
son. 

490,614. ar and Sole. Sussex Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., and S. Bailey. 

490,631. Sole and Heel. PB. E. J. Klij- 
berg. ? 

490,647. Heel. E. Borman. 

490,648. Propeller. Trico Products 
Corp. 

490,653. Strainer. N. M. Knight. 

490,679. Inductance-Coil Cores. Stea- 
tit-Magnesia A. G. 

490,697. Aircraft. G. & J. Weir, Ltd., 
and C. G, Pullin. 

490,742. Poultry Plucker. P. Wilder- 
man. 

490,763. Trouser Adjuster. M. L. Lyt- 
tleton and Utilus Coat Co., Ltd. 

490,770. Conveyor. H. V. Schweitzer. 

490,779. Hydraulic Transmission. Au- 
tomotive Products Co., Ltd., and D. 


T. Brock. 
490,796. Sound-Excluding Ventilating 
Window. E. T. Fisk. 

490,797. Rubber Sheeting. Vol Crepe, 
Ltd., and T. R. Tallis. 
490,804. Resilient Support. L. Thiry. 
490,805. Arch Support. H. Seligmann. 

490,810. Toy. E. Mungo-Park. 

490.826. Gramophone Pick-Up. J. 
Soukup, F. Zerner, A. Holmes, and 
W. H. Warman. 

490,836. Film Carrier. H. Casler. 

490,875. Motor. British Thomson- 
Houston Co., Ltd. 

490,935. Fishing Rod. W. B. Dickie, 
Jr., and F, E. Williamson. 

490,947. Tire Inflater. W. Turner and 


G. Askew. 

=" Wheel Tire. E. G. Budd Mfg. 
‘Oo. 

490,984. Knitted Fabric. P. Schonfeld. 

491,055. Bandage. J. and O. Loh- 
mann, 

— Cable. Siemens & Halske 
A.G. 

491,122. Catamenial Belt. FE. Herr- 
mann, 

bare Wheel Tire. Soc. Italiana Pi- 
relli, 

491,181. Wheel. M. B. Y. De La Rosa. 

491,231. Photographic Developing Ap- 
paratus. A. J. Erskine. 

491,290. Gas Mask. O. H. Drager. 

491,291. Hinges. General Motors 
Cor 

491,301. Escalator. Waygood - Otis, 
Ltd. 

491,313. Knitted Fabric, Narrow Fab- 
ric Co. 

491,340. Loading Storage Chamber. 
Woodall-Duckham (1920), Ltd., and 


A. F. Topley. 
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491,348. Clamp. E. Reavley. 

491,350. Elastic Strands. Narrow 
Fabric Co. 

491,352. Type-Printing Telegraphy. 
Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd. 
(A. H. Adams.) 


491,509. Telephone Instrument.  E. 
Hausdorf. 

491,520. Accumulator, J. Lucas, Ltd., 
and G. D. Spencer. 

491,556. Wheel. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Ltd., and I. E. Whit- 
marsh, 

491,577. Waterproof Garment. Klep- 
per-Werke Ges. 

491,584. Textile Fibers. Naamlooze 


Vennootschap Maatschappij Tot Be- 
heer En Exploitatie Van Octrooien. 


491,609. Respiratory Mask. P. Char- 
bonnel. 
491,614. Cable. Standard Telephones 


& Cables, Ltd. (Western Electric Co., 


491,625. Molding. J. G. M. Jeffrey. 
491,652. Floor Covering. O. Gartner 
and J. Wenzel. 


491,658. Abrasive Wheel. W. J. Ten- 
nant. (Carborundum Co.) 

491,669. Fireman’s Pouch. Ollard, 
Westcombe & Co., Ltd. and J. G. 


Thomason. 

491,726. Combined Cable and Rope. 
C. W. Chester, 

491,734. Chocolate Mold. G. Le Cerf. 

491,767. Footwear. A. Moluf and Kk. 
O. Molaug. 

491,774. Wet-Spinning Apparatus. 
Thuringische Zellwolle A.G. 


491,782. Accumulator. H. G. Andre. 
491,795. Rubber Fabric. W. W. 
Groves. (I, G. Farbenindustrie A.G.) 
491,854. Elastic Braid. / . Price. 
491,953. Hose Coupling. A. J. Cob- 
ham, H. C. Johnson, P. R. Allison, 


and Flight Refuelling, Ltd. 


492,029. Air Pump. _ Trico-Folberth, 
Ltd. (Trico Products Corp.) 

492,086. Intestine Cleaner. F. C. Dam. 

492,200. Bottle Closure. A. B. Britton. 


492,214. Wheel Tire. Firestone Tire & 


Rubber Co., Ltd. 


492,277. Fabric Shrinker. N. E. 
Brookes. (Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc.) 


492,426. Wheel. M. F. A. Julien. 

492,452. Screw Stopper Applier. Gim- 
son & Co. (Leicester), Ltd., and J. S. 
Maddaford. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


Charmosette. Corsets, 
W. Gossard Co., 


bras- 


Chi- 


362,540. 
sieres, etc. H. 
cago, Ill. 

362,553. Auto Bank. Line markers for 
driving tests. G. L. Phillips, Newkirk, 
Okla. 


362,554. Tidyform. Girdles, brassieres, 
etc. Latex Foundations, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

362,562. Buna. Synthetic rubber and 
rubber-like materials. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A.G., Frankfurt a.M., Ger- 
many. 

362,566. Raytuf. Elastic shoelaces. At- 
las Braid Co., Valley Falls, R. I. 

362,584. Velutex. Rubber-coated fab- 


rics. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

362,587. Verta-Back. Foundation gar- 
ments. Venus Foundation Garments, 
Inc., Chicago, Tl. 

362,588. Thorobred. Fountain 

Co., New 


pens. 
York, 


L. E. Waterman 


N. ¥. 





362,620. Armor-Cord. Soles and heels. 
Quaburg Rubber Co., North Brook- 
field, Mass. 

362,642. Trans-Vue. Fountain pens. 
D. Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N. J. 

362,644. Bracer. Athletic supporters, 


abdominal belts, etc. Kendall Co., 
Chicago, 

362,651. American Brakeblok. Fric- 
tional elements for brakes and 
clutches and for fan belts, radiator 
hose, etc., made partly of rubber. 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
362,670. Cellu-Craft. 
coating compositions. 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
362,709. Vacobord. Insulating board. 
Virginia Rubatex Corp., Bedford, Va. 
362,797. Trutred. Tires and_ tubes. 
Trutred, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

362,821. Bull Dog. Belting, hose, and 
jar rings. Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

362,934. Square containing representa- 
tion of a flash of lightning and 
the word: “Flare.” Rubber cement, 
rubber tape, tire tread cut filler, etc. 
3ell Co., Inc., doing business as Flare 
Laboratories, Chicago, III. 

362,944. Dapper. Sponge rubber clean- 
er for clothing. Emporium World 
Millinery Co., Chicago, III. 

362,986. Representation of a circle 
containing the word: “Perbunan.” 
Synthetic rubber and rubber-like ma- 
terials. Farbenindustrie A.G., 
Frankfurt, a.M., Germany. 

363,209. Kitchen Matron. Implement 
used as a sink or plate scraper, Scoop, 
or window squeegee. Webster Rub- 
ber Co., Sabattus, Me. 


Lacquer and like 
Detroit Macoid 


363,226. Carbitum. Softener. Binney 
& Smith Co., New York, N. Y. 
363,238. Leek-Pruf. Ice bags, Walker 


Co., Middleboro, Mass. 





Change of Address 
Requested 
On page 69 of our November issue 


announcement was published of Cana- 
dian patent No. 376,853, giving the ad- 








Seiberling Safety Tire 





India Rubber World 







dress of the assignor, Cela Holding 
S. A., as Paris, France. This information 
was released by the Canadian Patent 
Office. We have received a request for 
correction of address from the acting 
patent attorneys. The correct address is 
Cela Holding S. A., Luxembourg, Grand 
Duché of Luxembourg. 





Franklin’s Wisdom 1641 
Years Back 


The following words written by Ben- 
jamin Franklin in 1774 are exemplary of 
the attitude which should be taken by him 
who has a clear conscience whether in 
public or business affairs: 

“Having been from my youth more or 
less engag’d in publick affairs, it has often 
happened to me in the course of my life 
to be censured sharply for the part I took 
in them. Such censures I have generally 
passed over in silence, conceiving, when 
they were just, that I ought rather to 
amend than defend; and when they were 
undeserved that a little time would justi- 
fy me. Splashes of dirt thrown upon my 
character, I suffered while fresh to re- 
main: I did not chuse to spread by en- 
deavouring to remove them, but rely’d on 
the vulgar adage THAT THEY WOULD ALL 
RUB OFF WHEN THEY WERE DRY. Much ex- 
perience has confirm’d my opinion of the 
propriety of this conduct; for notwith- 
standing the frequent, and sometimes the 
virulent attacks which the jostlings of 
party interests have drawn upon me, 1 
have had the felicity of bringing down 
to a good old age as fair a reputation 
(may I be permitted to say it?) as most 
publick men that I have knoan, and have 
never had reason to repent my neglecting 
to defend it.” 





Self-Cooling Tire 
Announced by Seiberling 


Embodying three new principles 
of design for safe driving, the new 
streamline Seiberling Safety Tire for 
passenger cars is said to be silent in 
operation and to provide protection 
against skidding and premature failure 
resulting from heat generation and road 
shocks. A new seven-rib “saw-tooth” 
tread design, claimed to be effective 
during the life of the tire, insures anti- 
skid protection. 

The other two features have been 
previously used in Seiberling truck 
tires. The patented heat-venting princi- 
ple of construction which provides 
self-cooling consists of bullet-shaped 
vents which pierce the shoulders and 
penetrate into the sections of the tire 
which ordinarily become hot. As the 
tire rolls on the road, the vents are 
claimed to force out hot air and pump 
in cool air as well as increase the 
cushioning effect. “Saf-Flex” cord is 
used in the body of the new tire. The tire 
is made in the following sizes: 5.50-16; 
6.25-16; 6.50-16; 7.00-15; 7.00-16; and 
7.50-16 in both black and white side- 
walls. The Seiberling Rubber Co. 
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Market Reviews 





Commodity Exchange 


TABULATED WEEK-ENp CLOSING PRICES 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
Futures 29 26 3 10 17 
Wit 635-5 cat i ae ee aires 
ee 16.77. 15.52 15.85 16.12 16.27 
. bas sess 45:60 “15.86. 16:87 46:23 
Man) tissue) vice 16.82 15.58 15.86 16.07 16.15 
lg re 16.89 15.65 15.87 16.10 16.10 
er 16.87 15.74 15.90 16.09 16.11 
SESS woo 2572 15:91 16.09 16:08 
Volume 
per week 
(tons) ..... 10,220 15,760 12,000 9,790 12,360 


‘THE Commodity Exchange table pub- 
lished here shows prices of repre- 
sentative future contracts on the New 


York market during the last two 
months. 
The rubber market held generally 


steady throughout December, Strength- 
ening factors which combatted a lack 
of trade interest include buying from 
Japanese sources and unexpectedly high 
United States consumption figures for 
November. After closing at 16.06¢ per 
pound on November 30, the price of 
March futures fluctuated within rela- 
tively narrow limits throughout Decem- 
ber. The low for the month, 15.80¢ per 
pound, was reached on December 5; 
while the high of 16.58¢ per pound was 
registered on December’27. The closing 
price on December 28 was 16.53¢ per 
pound. The maximum variation in 
week-end closing prices for delivery 
during the next 12 months was 0.19¢ 
per pound with the prices for the later 
months lower than those for nearby 
months, Trading during the month was 
quiet in general. 

The November U. S. rubber consump- 


CRUDE RUBBER 











































































































New York Quotations 30 1937 i 
: H++HNDIA RUBBER WORLD» 
New York outside market rubber ae  2EH — Average Daily Closing Prices — ++ + 41 
quotations in cents per pound 26 TAT rT EER sacs 5 
Dec. 29 Nov. 28, Dec.28, © 4M tet tte ee 
1937 1938 1938 2 22h Seeeeee seeeeee 
Plantations 3 201-4 i we cco ase T 
Rubber latex..gal 56/57 59/60 60/61 2 is t WA + = ttt 
Paras 8 ist tELe No Y 
Upriver fine ..... 1434 1434 14 {tt { ar ee 
Upriver fine <<. 20 "17% *1734 14 PAH He 
Upriver coarse 1. *15 “14 “14° rR HA aoe _ 
Ee a gn 
aa . A sane CUARTTIRGGRETTRARITASONG 
Acre, Bolivian fine *20%4 *18 “16 : : ‘ 
esi, — fine 18% 1534 15! New York Outside Market—Spot 
‘ - meee “4 1454 i4 Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
aucho 
aad oe seeseere on aft Peg tion figure, the highest since June, 1937, 
Lower ball....... 8% 9% 93% exceeded all trade expectations by wide 
Pontianak margins. November was the first month 
Pressed block... .. 15/31 914/17 10/1 since July, 1937, during which Ameri- 
Guayule can consumption was appreciably larger 
isk. dita ane than absorption outside of the United 
ma ak 12% 13 1234 States which is now running slightly 
Ampar .......... 13 13%4 13 in excess of 40,000 tons monthly. It is 
Africans expected that December consumption 
ie Satine “eSAGBE 46 14 14 will not show the customary seasonal 
waa Now die: - is pe drop, with trade estimates currently 
Cuenn Tiere =" the figure at 45,000 to 46,000 
: ons. 
pn aoe 1834 o 4 Domestic stocks at the end of No- 
Red Macassar ... 1.20/1.35 90/1. 20 =: 901.20 vember represented 6.1 months’ supply 
Balata based on the rate of consumption dur- 
—— Ciudad ing the preceding three months, which 
eae = = ~ compares with 7 months’ supply at the 
Surinam sheets .. 35 38 41 end of October and 5.7 months’ supply 
REE <eccceee 38 42 43 at the close of November, 1937. At the 





*Washed and dried crepe. 


Brazil. 


close of April this year, stocks were at 


Shipments from 
a peak and represented 11 months’ sup- 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices—Plantation Grades—Cents per Pound 


























November,1938 ‘ 
’ ¢ Decembe , 1938 
“te 2 ae ee ee ae ae a ee 10 12 13 14 15 16 17 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1544 16 16 16 1534 15% 15% 16% 16% 16 1848 15% 16 Sere aha oo = ae 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe. 16H 17 17 +. 17. 1694 LGW 1674 1734 1754 17 1648 16% 17. 1784 19k L7G IPM 1786 IE de eR 
No.2 Thick Latex Crepe. 1744 18 18 1734 1744 17H 1756 179% 17% 1734 I74E 1796 17% 18° 1F48 199% 171 1755 TATE IBA ISTE IBGE LOTR 
No. 1 Brown Crepe ..... IB ie 1534 1544 1. 1584 1544 15h 1536 1555 1595 1544 15H 1594 1556 1524 1S4b 1554 1549 1594 sip Ase ISth Sh ASHE 
No. 2 Brown Crepe ..... 15x 1534 1534 1534 1514 1438 1534 1534 1594 1596 18% 18% 1836 18s Lee teed Leae 1338 LEER 1376 1548 1548 1548 
No. 2 Auber Re tee 155 15% 1534 1e52 1Se 16m 1836 peed Lege Leet Loye 1504 139 1596 15% 1554 15h 15% Sve 1554 1S te Ste 1S te 
Amber .. wu 5% 15% ISve 153 1554 1556 1544 15yq 1534 1556 157% 1544 1534 1548 1534 1544 1576 1548 1548 1548 
wees Aes Si 1596 1 4 «. 15% 15% 144§ 1514 15% 15% 1534 15y% 1534 1534 155@ 153% 1534 15 ye 1534 15 ye 1554 15% 153% 15% 
Beetle sce cc i 4 1434 14 1334 1344 14-14% 1414 14% 14¥y 14 141% 1434 149, 1434 1495 14% 14% 140 14, 14% 14% 
~ * Holiday 
New Yo J 
rk Outside Market (Continued) U. 8. Golf Ball Imports! 
- December, 1938-————_——. sa Was 
ae ae ae United Kingdom All Other rs Total he 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet.............. 163% 1634 1634 16s, 1654 og No $, No $ No. $ 
NG) Pini Pater Crepessicsts 3.5 s0%.0 005.0 0% 173% 1714 17% 17% 17% April ses... eeeeee eens 73,159 8,189 . -s 73,159 8,189 
No. 2 Thick Latex Crepe.......--....0-. 19 18% 187% 184§ 1934 May .--s- sees eseeeee 61,862 7,063 72 26 61,934 7,089 
No. 1 EE NEMINS frclo aie civnicge ies csih es 16 15% 157% 1538 163% LT eR A ER ter 45,036 5,203 45,036 5,203 
Wa, 9 Meee Grebe... «5... cs csev esses 1534 155 155< 154k 1574 oo alee eile py Age 40,188 5,066 
|” Se RRR oreneees 16 15% 157% 1548 16% | eSsoeegeroe 31,200 3,100 31,200 3,100 
NOS A WAMNUE RAE 15 cic ck OSS sues a vaniehen 1534 1554 1584 1544 157% September ........... 28,378 = 2,254 28,378 2,254 
co err rte err oe 1414 1436 1434 144% 1454 ; — ink 7 
1 1 Monthly statement 3,752, U. S. Department of Commerce, Leather and 


*Closed. 


Rubber Division. 
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ply on the same basis. On this page are 
reported U. S. statistics on imports, 
consumption, stocks, and crude rubber 
afloat, 


New York Outside Market 


The outside market was again gen- 
erally quiet during the past month. As 
in November, shipment offerings were 
usually too high to be acceptable in the 
local market. More prominent activity 
s anticipated for January, following the 
usual year-end lull. After closing at 
16%¢ per pound on November 30, the 
price of No. 1 ribbed smoked sheets, in 
company with the futures market, held 
generally steady throughout December. 
Fluctuations were within a narrow 
range; the low was 157¢ per pound on 
December 5, and the high, 165¢¢ on De- 
cember 27. The closing price on De- 
cember 28 was 16%2¢ per pound. 

The week-end closing prices on No. 
1 ribbed smoked sheets follow: Decem- 
ber 3, 1548¢; December 10, 16xs¢; De- 
cember 17, 16x%s¢; and December 24, 
16%¢ 





RECLAIMED 
RUBBER 


According to R.M.A. statistics, No- 
vember reclaimed rubber consumption 
is estimated at 12,668 long tons, 7.3% 
greater than in October; production at 
13,995 long tons; and stocks on hand 
November 30, 19,823 long tons. The 
consumption figure was the highest 
since September, 1937, when the total 
was 13,681 long tons. At the Novem- 
ber rate of consumption stocks are 
equivalent to only 114 months’ supply. 
It is expected that the December con- 
sumption figure will be somewhat 
lower than that of November, but that 
activity will be renewed during the 
first few months of 1939. 

Acid tire reclaim advanced %¢ per 
pound and is now quoted at 7 to 7%4¢ 
per pound; mechanical blends previ- 
ously quoted at 4% to 5¢ per pound are 
now 4% to 5¢ per pound. All other 
grades of reclaim remain unchanged. 


New York Quotations 


December 21, 1938 
Auto Tire Sp.Grav. ¢perlb. 
Bleck Select ......... 1.16-1.18 6 /6% 
OS Ea 1.18-1.22 7 7%4 
Shoe 
OS errs: 1.56-1.60 632/ 6% 
Tubes 
No. 1 Floating ....... 1.00 12 /12% 
eee, ee 1.10-1.20 8 / 8% 
ye Oa er 1.15-1.30 8 / Btf 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical Blends ...  1.25-1.5 414/ 5 
SeMee -- casecoeesess 1.35-1.50 11%4/12 


” The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price basis of all de- 
rivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity at 
special prices. 





IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 


United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 





Singapore 
U. S. Stocks U. K.— and sol World World 
Mfgrs., Public Dealers Pro- Con- 
v.35. leaperears, U.S. — duction oumpsion 
U. Con- Dealers, Stocks Lond (Net 

Twelve sane sumption{ Etc.7 Afloatt Liverpoatt? Stonkett mitaete)? amet Stocweree 

Months Tons ons ons Tons Tons ons Tons Tons Tons 
1936 ..... - 490,858 575,000 223,000 56,567 78,462 26,969 855,600 1,044,195 538,028 
1937 coos Sea wes 543,600 262,204 63,099 57,785 44,792 1,135.337 1,098,760 639,025 

1938 
January ... 42,135 29,429 274,581 57,356 62,108 48,494 80,372 **70,453 @634,330 
February .. 43,930 23,868 294,338 47,459 71516 46,241 81,008 61,018 «653,791 
March .... 35,967 30,487 299,172 41,882 76,617 50,797 81,172 78,634 a@670,332 
| ee 30,807 27,984 301,436 39,071 82,754 40,614 86,725 70,714 @668,440 
a: snasts 27,410 28,947 9,72 2,859 87,215 40,598 64 406 77,326 a653,865 
MR gecko 26,011 30,629 294,566 32,079 92,312 44,729 70,871 69,982 a670,068 
July ...... 22,918 32,209 284,914 40,400 95,252 45,529 79,630 73,394 670,873 
Aug. .---.. 31,099 38,170 277,463 47,772 99,614 41,002 74,598 73,593 a654,704 
Sept. ..6. 37,374 37,823 276,586 48,927 98,140 35,386 70,860 78,735 a646,336 
oe 4,49 40,333 269,937 51,062 93,272 34,901 75,092 80,638 caeees 
err 31,054 46,048 254,318 SU404 —sinewee ery caesan basins 

*Including liquid latex. +Stocks on hand the !ast of the month or year, $Statistical Bulletin of 


the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
Para, Manaos, regulated areas, and afloat. 

**Not including additional absorption from 
The figure will be included in yearly total. 


RUDE rubber’ consumption by 

“ United States manufacturers during 
November is estimated at 46,048 long 
tons, against 40,333 long tons during 
October, 1938, an increase of 14.2%, and 
35.3% above the 34,025 (revised) long 
tons consumed in November, 1937, ac- 
cording to the R. M.A 

Gross imports of crude rubber for 
November are reported to be 31,054 
long tons, 10% under the October fig- 
ure of 34,496 long tons and 44.8% 
under the 56,302 long tons imported in 
November, 1937. 

Domestic stocks of crude rubber on 
hand November 30 total 254,318 long 
tons, against October 31 stocks of 269,- 
937 long tons and 222,707 long tons on 
hand November 30, 1937. 

Crude rubber afloat to U. S. ports 
as of November 30 is figured to be 
51,114 long tons, compared with 51,062 
long tons afloat on October 31 and 
81,302 long tons afloat on November 





30, 1937. 
London and Liverpool Stocks 
Tons 

Week —-—— — —_ 

London Liverpool 
Ended 
eee. et EEO P Ce 57,620 32,097 
December 10.......... 56,968 31,118 
December 17.......... 56,821 31,258 
December 24.........- 56,625 30,999 





§Stocks at U.S 

{Corrected to 100% 
u. x, peneabhenepess’ stocks for any month during 1937. 
a Japan stocks not included. 


Tire 


Source: 
Inc. 
of the industry. 


tion, 


Production Statisties 


Inventory Production Shipments 
eee 11,114,399 58,116,349 55,362,739 
..++ 10,767,799 55,284,415 55,466,329 
..-. 10,987,967 2,776,046 2,500,148 
-+-- 10,833,036 2'238,167 2,359,098 
.++- 10,819,552 2,792,440 890,749 
-.. 10,316,774 2,737,235 3,272,875 
«++ 9,855,360 »723,524 3,405,036 
seoe 8) 762,074  3,109,17 4,066,918 
-.. 8,201,415 3,352,601 3,947,431 
-»» 8,329,590 4,093,234 4,045,540 
-.. 8,406,261 3,970,397 3,943,486 
-+- 8,237,338 4,134,319 4,143,616 
vee Senee,114 4,117,457 4,442,296 
Inner Tubes 
Inventory Production Shipments 
«+» 10,985,273 57,247,553 54,624,321 
.++ 10,235,517 51,986,167 52,376,657 
-++ 10,164,141 2,417,920 2,423,856 
--» 10,161,093 2,132,013. 2,127,260 
-.. 10,129,854 2,474,821 2,544,480 
--- 9,524,959 2,199,116 2,781,908 
-+- 9,010,245 2,260,841 2,889,799 
--- 8,107,626 2,717,316 3,629,224 
ose 2,021,679 2,784,418 3,356,929 
-». 7,808,270 3,814,738 3,570,011 
Pree fA iY 3,863,025 3,615,201 
‘ice. Deplaesees 3,924,282 4,124,710 
sue’ “95580 5G) 3,944,405 4,121,882 
The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 


India Rubber World 









A, Ua wares and Penang, 


from estimate o reported coverage 





Pneumatic Casings 








Figures adjusted to represent 100% 





United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 


; Consumption U.S. 

Production Consumptiont % to Crude Stocks*® Exports 
150,571 141,486 24.6 19,000 7,085 
185,033 162,000 29.8 28,800 13,233 

7,698 6,940 23.6 28,900 658 
6,198 7,141 29.9 27,487 470 
6,875 8,471 27.8 25,432 459 
6,399 7,480 26.7 23,339 426 
6,866 8,009 27.7 22,275 $50 
7,584 8,274 27.0 21,040 658 
7,109 8,273 25.7 18,832 720 
10,472 10,732 28.1 17,892 $57 
12,016 11,281 29.8 18,127 759 
13,558 11,803 29.3 19,090 732 
13,995 12,668 27.5 19.823 piles 





*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. tCorrected to 100% from estimate of reported coverage. 


Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc, 
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URRENTLY the compounding in- 
gredients markets are in a strong 
position. Despite some seasonal slack- 
ening, business continued in appreciable 
volume during December. The response 
to contract offerings for 1939 require- 
ments has been exceptionally good. 
This along with other favorable indi- 
cations points toward a still further in- 
crease in activity during the coming 
months. Prices in general continue 
steady at last month’s quotations. 
Carson Brack. The advance in rub- 
ber black prices scheduled for January 
1 and announced here last month was 
rescinded by producers on December 
8. Yielding to competitive pressure, 
the price dropped back to the low base 
level of 2%4¢ per pound, plant basis, 
which has been effective throughout 
1938. Prior to the price reduction con- 
sumers were buying large amounts in 
anticipation of the higher price level 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


those of November although some sup- 
pliers report an increased volume. 

FActTIceE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTE. The 
demand for rubber substitutes remains 
steady, with definite improvement ex- 
pected during January. Prices in gen- 
eral continue steady. 

LirHARGE. The market was somewhat 
quieter last month. Prices eased with 
a lowering of the price of pig lead. 

LirHopone. Demand became lighter 
toward the end of last month. Prices 
continue unchanged, and contracts are 
now being placed for 1939 on current 
quotations. 

RupBER CHEMICALS. There was a fur- 
ther improvement in demand for these 
chemicals during December. Prices 
remain substantially unchanged. 

RupBer SOLVENTS. Tire producers have 
continued to buy in large amounts. 
The tankcar price in New Jersey was 
reduced %¢ per gallon to 9¢. There 
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Srearic Acip. There was a fair move- 
ment into consuming channels during 
December. With basic material lower, 
the market for stearic acid had an 
easier tone; some producers quoted 
prices %4¢ per pound lower. 

TITANIUM PIGMENTS. Consumption by 
the rubber trade during November was 
reported as being substantially higher 
than in November, 1937, Movement 
into consuming channels during De- 
cember continued in _ appreciable 
amounts. Prices have held steady at 
previously quoted schedules. 

Zinc Oxipe. High lead strength oxides 
advanced slightly on erpegrel 1; while 
the lead-free and the 5% leaded grades 
continue unchanged. A re colaacaiea in zinc 
metal has lessened the possibility of an 
upward trend in the lead-free price for 
the next few months. The demand 
continued active during December, and 
the outlook for the first few months of 

















for 1939. It is expected that actual De- was no change in the New York and 1939 is regarded as favorable by the 
cember shipments will approximate midcontinent refinery prices. trade. 
New York Quotations 
December 22, 1938 
Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 
haiti, ORNE Races kee Ib. $1.00 /$1.10 Nessa nentCacn nant ont th 

—— GIES Ib. 350 7 55 Yeti ennemeatiegats 0) /$0.54 

Pumicestone, powdered ....1b. $0.03 /$0.08% WE i ins Sonnet vera Ib, 150 / 155 _ aera 6 > 

Rottenstone, domestic ..... . Ib. / .035 Para-nitroso-dimethylaniline.Jb. .85 Geis ae eka er 7 3A 

Silica, 15 .......sccceseee ton 38.00 Wen erns et ee  e Ib. 1,00 / 1.10 A ile ies cea is abst 43 

: Benteks CtOUn 2s <:cis:0i5'cwieiciee ib. 15 GT Sma 3/) Ge Sa a ON ; 

Accelerators, Inorganic Pip-Pip oe. asics cwiesinelewe Ib. 2.50 . Sioa eG Sie, Sas / .80 

Lime, hydrated, I.c.l., New PIPE oo see ix se esie cee Ib. 1.55 / 1.85 a. J 

York ..sseeeeeereseeees ton 20.00 ROC RNR Ib, 1.40 / 1.80 eer / 7 

Litharge (commercial) ..../b. .07 .075 Base SAT tee CN. i. 3.65 Permalux pice bie Mia at , 
. “LD cocceete-cecesccccccce 1b. e é awa e 
Accelerators, Organic BOS D............0. a Bru er 13 
.26 oe ee ee Ib. 60 / .65 SIMINIIE Sa iindv anne secs 7 1.20 
35 / .40 Cae ae Ib. 1.20 / 1.30 EE eee ie 
4a 7 55 a eae Ib. 1.05 / 1.30 Thermoflex A / 67 
35 7 Super-sulphur No. 1. lb. 50 Weer and cai aeisisc cede 7 6 
52 / .65 ed hos, winnaie’ ib. 118 / .20 Alkali 
52 / .65 eeORE IA 5. osicacicisi essere Ib. 3.00 eee 
70 / .80 Thiocarbanilide ........... Jb. .24 / .30 Caustic soda, flake, Colum- 
42 / «55 1 AAR RA ereres Ib. 2.65 bia (400 Ib. drums).100 /bs. 2.70 / 3.55 
42 / «55 PINE Ga sieicic sis sntcasientie S 55 / .65 liquid, 50% ........ 100 Ibs. 1.95 
25 / .35 RRR eros occ ccs ee Sasio® 1.05 / 1.20 solid (700 Ib. drums).100 [bs. 2:30 / 3.15 
= J $5 Triphenviguanidine (TPG). 3 45 Antiscorch Material 
: Co ee Be SRA PO 2.65 ‘ > , aterials 
= / yo EN ass ca teoaccannee ib 60: f 95 RD ee eines dk Sesate Ib, 35 / .40 
* 4 * Lie os ea ee ae tb 60 Y 78 Antiscorch eae Ib. 90 ae 
Oe a eee ae 6! ER ee | me 4( 
= RPE cinicin-nie see's canoes Ib, .42 / .43 R-17 Resin (drums) ...... Ib, 10 
"70 OMEN cinco vn occas ee || Se . } cc Ib. 1.25 
55 65 ee SAS Ib. 2.50 wee 2, pa Se eee a Ib. 36 
a Y < 2 Ih. 44 f 60) OU-T-B. woe ee eee ve eeee Ib. 35 / .40 
ep Roeeaed dary aia anata ears 5 : S Weueibeteis «ekesiesheeeaenee. ‘ 
ot dea i a tebe as nn / 475 v2 | ee, yt / 48 Antisun Materials 
PRR te a 2:00 SE wee ee Se a eS MROMOMONG! os Wane éécicec iol .23 
cdi nues + 50 Y 60 AT la aie ea ater cn / .48 — Mpuethavtenncescties <a of Age 
Dacceanges veeevae 4 .4 SEAseeeE Mea ead ds eee ; .Olors 
chal a eiciaiere «cae cideleie on / .36 = . wi BLACK. 

ExRaEeE iain: ae 6i0'*,0.0:0'9:0'0.0:0)0 0/0 © : BE cecccccccesccccccces a Sen iM Pent POwaer ..20<..0. Ib. 42 
Di-Esterex 60 f «70 2 ; / 44 

ee .60 / .70 Age Resisters Pi ge (commercial) ..1b.  .15 
DOTG (Di-ortho- Semen) AWE Soc scccee us fo. 1:5 

tolylguanidine) .....-... I. 44 AP MG a ie. 100 7 1.02 Brilliant 5 ......seeeeeee. Ib. 

PG (Diphenylguanidine).Jb. .35 / .45 “1 RRR eine ib 8% f 57 Du Pont dispersed ........ Ib. .70 / 3.60 
BES iictksanes'axsns Ib. .50 / .65 MEN 4A vinisingoen ck Ib. 65 / .67 Be dc hae Ib, 45 / 3.75 
Ethylideneaniline ........-. b. 2 / i a ees: i 82°97 23 TUSSIAN «2. sees eee eee eens Ib. 0375 
Ethyl Zimate ...........-- Ib. 2.65 MM a bc 8s caoottasac at Ib, 152 / .73 Toners ........eeeeee seen Ib. 08 / 3.85 
Formaldehyde P.A.C. ..1b. 0625 Petra enna wmsans vanes mo 2 f 7 BROWN 
Formaldehydeaniline ...... Ib. 31 1 EET I 425 /-195 1 RECEP RPP PETE Ib 1 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine.lb. .52 / .54 NIE 6c165s.6 waa Teaenen Dm 20 2. .9% : 

OO ee ee ee » 46 7 3 ONS. > as cea ae Seoe ae | ee) et ee 
, Ro eae or ® 35 £ © EE ins'sn'soSiedce pueedaoee Ib. 56 

RS ret eer eee mw: 2:35 7 1S RN cok ar osa’g bcatscaaluale OD 62: / 6 

Mexamethylenctetramine DIE “Wiles cosinad cae ex a 5 2 36 .22 
Ea euerianak Ib. .47 cc ca ee ae 

Techies! wae ohare oo lb. = .36 Copper Inhibitor X-872....Jb. 1.15 
Lead oleate, No. 999...... Ib. 213 BU Sih cchcctins canes 2B. 52 / 68 ‘87 / 1.60 

ho wunebantdan Ib. 115 eek saies chushoeet Ih. 182 7 165 1.00 / 2.00 
BEE 5 Lenicanc'es Wesel > 2.65 “en Cee eee Ib. =.90 / 1.15 ree taaenceas a 

OVER... cece ccccccvecces WERE dace siginin ewes clined Ib. 1.50 OME s 25. ik doa s/nodaecrns iB 85 / 3.75 
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Dixie, c.l, f.0.b. New 








ORANGE Whitin: 
Du Pont dispersed ....../b. $0.80 /$0.90 Columbia Filler ........ pon $9.00 /$14.00 Orleans, La., Galveston 
ES oecewencvcveves ib. §=6.80 / 2.50 Guilders ...esesee0. Or s1ouston, 1eX..... tb. $0.0275 
7 ag a a RRR Ib. Bakmenka ...cccccccccce c.l., delivered New York./b.  .0375 
SE tha wiviekwbiewsee ib, 40 / 1.60 Paris white English cliff- local stock, bags, de- 
ORCHID STONE .cccccecse +100 Jbs. Livered ceccesecccceedb. 0625 
MEER Giccbng-. nase ne ee Ib. 1.50 / 2.00 Southwark’ Brand, “Com- Dixiedensed, cul, £.0.b., New 
PINK mercial 226.0200 100 /bs. Orleans, La., Galveston 
aes ; lb. 1.50 / 415 All other grades.. — lbs. or Houston, Tex... ib.  =.0275 
fig anaadaeaaia be i Suprex, white extra light. ton 45.00 /60.00 c.l., detuvered New York./b. .0375 
5 RORVY 20000ccreccccees ton 45.00 /60.00 local stock, — = 
— enbosseseepeees sq eo san a ed. Sacosauseeee ton 6.00 D oe. ese ss o— -0625 
SS ee ee " J ixiedensed, 66, < a 0. 
aeD Finishes New Orleans, La., Gal- 
ntimony b — 4 veston or Houston, 
Coumson, 15/ a % seeepes lb. As a colored. sss “i payee: i aeieieed Wow suka, pot 
. a o INO, Seeeeeecd v. e ” i 
Sulphur free ...++++. v.50 po Seed ee local sick, bags, de- aii 
BED. secceccceses iv. a 0 =——ti(‘(“‘( ‘RRR wren nw ces esc cnese 5. S200 8 ¢oe eee ee $ 
pats BEVET SG wiwescoc ib. 28 Fl "e ne. one Excello, c.l., f.0.b _— ‘ 
carer pelt 0. 37 oc BOIS. wsxesecwcsssast0»  Melsseu.0s75 
‘ 22 rene Speeahsenbaabie io. 23 Cotton flock, dark...+.++++ Ib, ll / 1B a aes Gee’ ib, 05/0895 
ccccbeeassheeeneseee io. 1. eer ae ‘ wf 
Cadmium, light (400 Ib. white EN mee 4 ar 4 30 F OTK soccseocceeess $b. .0625/ 07 
be: 70 / 78 Rayon flock, colored......-1b. 1-10 / 2.00 Sa 
B csccccccecsesoocees white .....ee0- ccccccecch 9 eet nn a 
rane ee en te m. 03 7 OF 
Du Pont dispersed 85 / 2.05 Latex Compounding Ingredients — eli f .o.b. New 
— ° 7m 1.40 Accelerator 85 eoelb. 635 tag on oe 0275 
Medium — 122 F -_ Het oh a New York. Ib. 20375 
Rub-Er-Red, Easton, Pa., $52 ... Tllb. 2.50 SS a 
. 00D. Se livered ...cececceees 0625 
Pwr ; -0925 Perens 400002000 lb. = 645 Kosmobile 66, c.l., f.0.b. 
rlet Antox, Dispersed eelb, = 42 New Orleans, La., Gal- 
— 08 / 2.00 Aquesex A. of. 4 yeston sag piso 
E pease am 2 4 
Lithopone (bags) ......... Ib. .04%/ .04% eves i> BS jo |. gf. delivered New York. rik 
Aibalith Black Label-ll../b. 104%/ 104% © Areskap No. 50........... lb. 118 / .24 ed delivered New Yori. 10373 
4 local stock, bags, de- 
strolith ...... Gonecasee ib. .04%/ .04% 100, dry ....sseeeeeeeee lb, 39 / S51 livered .. Ib. 0625 
ERE 5 a. o4/ 04% —. SS eee ~ 4 4 4 wien 28 eo  & 
CppOMEID ......05>00% : %/ .05% , 300, dry ......s.eeeeee a. 3 ° cans, 
DEED iasbhbdésecendtae lb. .0554/ .05% Aresklene No. 375.......:: » 222 my na eye .0275 
BE PRA siseexn acess ib. .08}/ 0856 400, dry .......0+-0-eee ib. 651 f/ .65 c.l., delivered New York./b.  .0375 
a. cpGadessnsunaueer Ib. .08%%/ .08% wer No. 25, eepeeeed.. 22 / .40 local stock, bags, de- 
Sececcverccorcse ib. 0834/ .08% BIPO we reeeeceeeereee bOMm = eee Ib 0625 
eee ok pce sacawn de ib. .04 J SIRCRID 5k cas5s0s6e0555% ib. .055 / .07 NEX Beads, cl., fe on 
*S -5-  yadadeanpaebatae ib OHA) DUG Cole Pantce, Dispersed. .Jibe 38) 7 175 MICRONEX ‘Heads, i, ib. 0275 
— ee ee > 0594/ 06% Dis ey No. 15...+++.++- “1 2. 4 a - cl, delivered, New 
[eK cbkbbeakh ae oon esnee " 1 gg EE SS cece reesercossoo® a. . SOIR seceseccases . 
Titanolith (5-ton lots)..... Ib. 08567 05% Emo, brow settee erences Ib, 4S local stock, bags, ‘de- sss 
Titanox-A (50-Ib. bags)..../b. .15 / .153% White ..-++eeereeseeeeee Ib, 415 ivercd 2.2.0... Ib, .0625 
B (50-Ib. bags) ......... Ib. 05%6/ .05% estice Compound, Dis- Mark II, c.l., f.0.b a . 
c yi lb. bags) ...... Ib. 0554/ .05% ant eaaeenes’ eeoe : 7 ic eee .0275 
nage ORES Ib. 05%/ .05% iozone, Dispersed ....../b. —.25 c.l., delivered, New 
wai a CEE: 1b. _  peeveteeely F 
SH/ 05% = MICRONEX, Colloidal 18. 055 /.07 Hina ~ 
iene ied —, ee ae = "o es a. ‘ honest lb 0625 
’ | See ‘ors andard, c. o. 
0625/ .065 = Bacco rucecusesewe oe et J 3a Gulf ports, ecccces .0275 
0625/ .065 co eeesbbssuesseesenee A ass c.l., delivered, New 
0625 "065 DM. din Gehedavacs.cesaee ib. 1.40 / 1.80 EE. cevcsseevees .0375 
French Process, Tein / S.1 (400 Ib. drums)....... Ib, .65 local stock, bags, de- 
White Seal? (bbls.).../b. 085 / .0875 os eee DP Ss ckekaubent = a J; = oe. .0625 
reen MB noun scooe Ib. y 0°, | > ° . c 0. ul 
ny > eaten i ors 7 ‘0778 eT aciasecckics oul = =o Sk ener? 0275 
Kador, ek Wetet sc 2h aeKe 7 0675 PA Rissa se beara owas aur ® 18 / #5 ,deivered New 
i ee Ib. 075 / ‘0775 Se eeerrrerrr rs > 8 7 95  . ROME b2siccce cases -0375 
Red Label-17 sae “065 7 "0675 de ib, 1.15 / 1.40 meat ‘mock, bags, de- 
Horse Ficad Special 3...1b. 10625/ .065 — ES ee eee. > rH J; a ee ed i Gait” .0625 
pchietiamates Ib. 0625/06 re eee ae 9 . 0 u 
 peweebedeesenmtens a oozes = a ae aS ynbaae a a ee een TE Ib. 0275 
 Gpeeembrnqanigiarts ib. 10625/ .065 oa hur, NE. os 54 . ws 4s delivered, _— 
—— i ed posksguseeereeeees \ P 1S isin FOF ccc ccc cccen -0375 
28 SR, BR RE son he rims) Soap a sock, baes, de 
Bc . NE no eke cuca seen ou : on re -0625 
ord Reerstettenecies > rh, po ey Ce eee Ib. Paradene No. 2 (drums)./b. .04 
aan ; 5 Zinc oxide, Dispersed...... D. -A2 7 AS ha etex Aoae PF ae” 03 / .07 
% upreme, c. o 
Black Label .......... Ib. .0625/ .065 Mineral Rubber eR a . .0275/  .0475 
Green Label .......... Ib. .0625/ .065 F i : 
‘Red Label... ib 06287 “065 Black Diamond .......... ton 25.00 delivered New York.../b. 0375/ .0575 
BBE, caccrccne ek a, | oe, i needle ame 
White Jack .........2.2... Ib. .08%/ .085% ee 06d eal ell "108787 106 
: ae ae” | eorreredine rote “WYEX BLACK. 1220. Ib. .0275/ 0625 
m. oo Te a: o 8 / A575 Gilson Hydrocarbon ae = ma — (50 Ib. / 
PED atvaiiusseh pen ton e€ Me ~ aragon 
ee oumpige™ - = Hydrocarbon, hard ....... ton 22.00 /42.00 ton 9.50 /22.00 
Da Peat dieperscd... 2 1k Gigs Tyee Grete 1 ........-- ae ae 17°50 720.00 
Powders sd ieee tS “70 7 137 ata Ce eee e eee eeesees on . “s 
° OF PHONCUT eee e ee ee eee eeees ton 9.50 
kamen ceeteeeeeeeceeeens ib om SE wacicsnsccupcest Ib. 22.00 /42.00 yo 
Ee cee Ib. 2.50 Meld Labsricants 9:50 722.00 
eat tinisie Mold Paste ............4. Ih 12 / od RE PI ge 5 I aaa 
: _—.**° nbn csecensed ton 65.00 /75.00 Op are 0478/ 0795 
Yarva ™ RENEE; odsKa<0nsdoeboan ee ok meee near = Oe er cle ss <n eee nin ws , 
Nevoll. (drums) ......... o aes - Soapstone Sc oituscosasoee a 25.00 /35.00 ar Cbs ote soe tt aie Ib, 175 
orca gr la tat Ib. 11/25 P ; MEE. soh8 Seaves vase eos Ib. 022 J 035 
Oil Resistant Reodorants 
Fillers, Inert AXF eeocrecesese 1b. 40 / 50 
SS Er serra eer vn ” , aritiadernernasaner 4 
Adbestine, c.l, f.0.b., mills.ton 15.00 . Reenforcers : 
DD. dueened sdbrecveeee ton J 36.0 
“es St. Louis (50 ‘ pr Specifica- 
f snag? bags)....... ton 22.85 rer -0275/ .0625 
oO # color, domestic...... ton 20.00 /25.00 Arrow Compact Granulized 
white, imported ........ ton 29.00 /32.00 Carbon Black ........ I .0275/ .0625 
fixe, dry, precip..... Ib. 03 0 “Certified” Heavy Com- : 
(esol exbsactue dic - sae = pe 4 =. Teer oxaceee = 
2 al earth ........... a ee , MO ct cebeeeskase ; 
— gg ae ton 24.00 /50.00 eee ton 58.00 /63.00 
eh ideeteeiees ek oe ton 34.00 /60.00 Continental PDustless, c.l../b -0275/ .0375 
Magnesia, calcined, ——, -Ib. = 04 Compressed c.]. .. Ib 0275/ .0375 
Carbonate, Lc.l. .........Ib. 107 / .095 Uncompressed, c.l. ..../b. .0275/ 0375 ; 
BS 6.05 3ce oc tee ton 7.50 /20.00 Disperso, cl. ......... Ib. .0275/ .0375 (Continued on page 92) 
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“BRAKE 
LININGS” 


VOLUME I OF THE 
BRAKE LIBRARY 
By T. R. STENBERG 


A comprehensive cyclopedia of 
the history and construction of 
brake linings of all types—how 
to select materials and avoid 
failures and troubles—based on 
actual experience and extensive 
research and presented in simple 


and comprehensive language. 


91 pages, 84% x 11 inches, indexed. 
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Regular and Special 
Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 





Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Osnaburgs 





Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


















































New York Guotations 
December 22, 1938 


Drills 
ee eee eee yd. $0.11 
ee ee rere 06% 
BO: rr er 14% 
ee ery re 12% 
SS OS. eer rere 11% 
ee ere -103%4 
SS ee ee -09'4 
Pe SRP PRIG io csc dec ee cess 2 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D.F..... woos. .1034/.11 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F..... besnes 15 
51%-inch 1.35-yard ' ES 15% 
Jeanee L05-yard D. PF... 0<0ccse 21% /.22 
PR DTPA 5 ons csescsee .23% 
Mechanicals 
Hose and belting ......... lb. 24} 
Tennis 
eS eee eee yd. 16% 
Hollands 
Gold Seal and Eagle 
ZD-inch No. 72...ccccccceee yd. .09 
DEORE FIGs TBsscinckcccsssaesss 16 
SB imee WO: 72. 00.000 conten ss 18 
Red Seal and Cardinal 
PO cciccupiaskndasrewee yd. 0712 
D. ccckenesyscdeenebgeess 1334 
DEN (ccasussenesauneensee x 15 
BOER cckwaw nicht setsensensca .24 
Osnaburgs e 
40-inch 2.34-yard............. yd. 20914 
40anch 24b-yard ....c.cccsccees -085% 
40-inch 2.56-yard....ccecccserse -08 
ee err ee .07% 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste....... 06% 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste...... 09% 
SP 4th BAI-Pard.....ccsecsasncess -09 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Cotton 
Bombazine 60 x 64..... (oa 0734 
Plaids GO x 4B8...cccccccccces. 103% 
Surface prints 60 x 64........ 1134 
Print cloth, 38%- Fea 60 x 64. -0438 
Sheetings 40-Inch 
48 x 48, 2.50-yard.........- yd. O7 . 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard........+.-- 0634 
56 X 6B, S.GD-JErd. .cccccoccere U5 34 
O86 OD; SAP PRE. <2000c02c000 -0434 
Sheetings, 36-Inch 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard.......... yd. .04% 
44 x 40, 6.15-yard.........200. .03% 
Tire Fabrics 
Builder 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply 
Karded peeler...... <a -27 
Chafer 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply wes 
BOULES ..s0n0cesensencucns .27 
9% ounce 60” 10/2 ply Karded 
GOES nos éccnes sa n0ndcews -26 
Cord Fabrics 
= “4 /3 Karded peeler, 1ys” c mm 
15/3 73 Karded ice pge ae i 
23/5; /3 Karded peeler, 134” cot- 
ROP ee rere Tre re Ib. 03314 
23/3) 3 Combed Egyptian... ./b. .47 
Leno Breaker 
8%4 ounce and 10% ounce 60” 
Karded peeler........-+-+ Ib. .29 





To LIVE IS NOT MERELY TO BREATHE, IT 
is to act: it is to make use of our organs, 
senses, faculties, of all those parts of our- 
selves which give us the feeling of ex- 
istence. The man who has lived longest 
is not the man who has counted most 


years, but he who has enjoyed life most. 
Rousseau. 


COTTON AND FABRICS 









New York Cotton ExcCHANGE WEEK-END 
CLosiInG PRICES 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Dec. Dee. 
Futures 2 26 3 10 17 

NERS Sere 858 bas Say ce 
a as pane 8.55 8.69 8.38 2) eer 
DO. weasyee eens 8.49 8.16 8.29 8.24 
oS ee eee 8.42 8.45 8.14 8.23 8.21 
Pe ee 8.10 8.02 7.70 7.76 ida 
oT 7.92 7.81 7.50 7.45 7.54 
J Sere 7.83 7.70 7.39 7.44 7.46 


HE accompanying table of week-end 

closing prices on the New York 
Cotton Exchange shows the week-end 
change of representative futures cover- 
ing the past two months. 

The New York spot middling price 
closed at 8.61¢ per pound on December 
1. Thereafter the price dropped to 
8.47¢ on December 2 and to 8.33¢ on 
December 3. With the exception of 
December 10, when the cotton farmers’ 
vote for continued market restrictions 
sent the closing price up to 8.42¢, the 
price remained steady during the first 
two weeks and closed at 8.36¢ on De- 
cember 16. The closing price on De- 
cember 28 was 8.91¢ per pound. 

Sales at 13 southern markets totaled 
103,934 bales during 14 days since De- 
cember 1, against 269,640 bales for the 
same days one year ago. 

Consumption of all cotton in domes- 
tic mills totaled 596,289 bales during 
November, comparing with 542,778 
bales in October and 482,976 a year 
ago, according to a report of the Cen- 
sus Bureau. 

According to a Department of Com- 
merce bulletin, cotton ginnings in the 
United States for the crop of 1937 
amounted to 18,252,075 bales, against 
12,141,376 bales for 1936. Imports for 
the year ending July 31, 1938, totaled 
159,015 bales, against 253,034 bales for 
the period ending July 31, 1937; exports 
totaled 5,598,415 compared with 5,440,- 
044. Stocks (exclusive of linters) on 
hand July 31 of this vear reached 11,- 
533,439 bales, against 4,498,848 bales as 
of August 1, 1937. Consumption for 
the year ending July 31, 1938, totaled 
5,747,978 bales, contrasted with 7,950,079 
bales for the year ending July 31, 1937. 


Fabrics 


During the past month the cotton 


textile market continued active as to 
purchases for deliveries over nearby 
months. Buying for distant months, 


however, has slackened, and there has 
been some restraint in immediate pur- 
chases owing to the year-end inven- 
tories. The demand for sheetings has 
continued inactive, with buyers show- 
ing: little interest at the current low 
prices. The raincoat trade expects to 
start in the near future arranging for 
materials and styles for their spring 
line. 

The market is steady with the excep- 
tion of ducks and sheetings, which are 
somewhat easier in price, and raincoat 
fabrics which strengthened slightly. 
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RUBBER SCRAP 





ITH reclaimers maintaining their 

higher production schedules, the de- 
mand for scrap rubber continued active. 
The improved conditions are expected 
to hold over in the new year. 

Scrap prices closed irregular over 
quotations of a month ago, the market 
showing a somewhat Sier position 
with slight price reducuons covering 
a broad range, and only a few small 
advances noted. There were no price 
changes in the boots and shoes and 
hard rubber groups. 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Carioad Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 


December 21, 1938 
Prices 
Boots and Shoes 
Boots and shoes, black..../b. $0.01 /$0.01% 
|” Ere ere ib 003%4/ .007 
Untrimmed arctics ........ Ib, 0034/ .007% 
Inner Tubes 
TO ae lb. 08 / .08%% 
No, 2; compound. 2.00.2... Ib. 103%47 10334 
EE eS Lee eee lb. .03 0. 
DRIRE RUBS 5 os s'boese:e'c« os 1b. oon st 
Tires (Akron District) 
Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 
beads ..... SEU ES - ton 11.00 /11.50 
ne ee ton 15.00 /16.00 
Auto tire carcass....... ton 15.00 /17.50 
Black auto peelings..... ton 16.00 /17.00 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck...... ton 22.50 /25.00 
Light gravity .......... ton 30.00 /32.50 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap........ ton 15.00 /17.50 
Mose.. Gir GEeke......6sé60escs 20.00 /22.50 
Garden, rubber covered.ton 10.00 /12.50 
‘ Steam _ water, soft. -" 10.00 /12.50 
Ok Se dotwesnes ere” lb. 03 d 
Se SO eee lb. .02 4 bof 
White druggists’ sundries../b. .03%/ .03% 
Mixed mechanicals ....... lb. 02% / “ad 
White mechanicals ........ Ib .03%4/ .03% 
Hard Rubber 
Nc. 1 hard scubber........3d. 11 / 11% 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
layan Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 
Trafalgar Sq., London, W.C.2, England, gives 
the following figures for November, 1938: 


Rubber Exports: Ocean Shipments from Singa- 
pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 











Latex, 
Concentrated 
Latex, Re- 
Sheet vertex, and 
and Crepe Other Forms 
ubber of Latex 
To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom........ 5,116 351 
jetted States .....6<.% 19,284 317 
Continent of Europe ... 6,932 235 
British possessions ..... 3,035 55 
DE cAscen sae acssenes 3,197 16 
Other countries ........ 795 7 
TOMI: 200% [eaeGenates SEED 981 
Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea 
Wet 
Rubber 
Dry (Dry 
Rubber Weight) 
From Tons Tons 
er ere 3,476 52 
SPER SOOKMND 6.00505 seecce 2 4 
Java and other Dutch islands. 54 * 
ae ae ,100 ae 
ees ee 136 Zz 
EN a iin hehe 6 ata sd 6 oO 196 8 
MN cee Reta uies® Aeb.c cs soso 2,400 690 
French Indo-China .......... 855 191 
OMMEr COURIER on oc sccwcicee 86 2 
ee ie 9,265 954 
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HOW COTTON FABRICS 


ARE MADE... 











*This advertisement is the first 
in a new series to be pub- 
lished by Wellington Sears 
Company so that you who 
are users of cotton fabrics 
may have a more complete 
understanding of the most im- 
portant steps in this intricate 
process of manufacturing. 














WHAT HAPPENS AT THE GIN 


After cotton is picked in the 
fields, it goes to a nearby 
cotton gin. For the most part, 
cotton gins are small estab- 
lishments profusely scattered 
throughout the cotton grow- 
ing area. The function of the 
cotton gin is to separate the 
fibers from the cotton seeds 
on which they have grown. 
The gin is a machine having 
rows of revolving saw-toothed 
bands which pull the fiber off 
and drop the seeds out. These 
fibers are then compressed 
into bales for shipping to the 
cotton mills. 








Shawmut Hose Duck 





Columbus Sheeting 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


Reliable Fabrics Made Under Rigid 
Specifications That Meet Your Requirements 


In addition to the usual constructions of hose and belting 
ducks, sheetings, osnaburgs and aeronautical fabrics, reg- 
ularly produced and supplied to the rubber industry, we 
are in a position to offer the complete research and labo- 
ratory facilities which we maintain as a vital part of our 
organization for the production of special fabrics. 

Our engineers have on many occasions been able to 
help materially in the development of fabrics to meet par- 
ticular requirements in the rubber industry. Their experi- 


ence and services are at your disposal. 


65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 









































VULCANIZING PANS, THEIR USE AND 
Construction. F. A. M. Wiilfinghoff and 
R. Salchow, Chem.-Ztg., 62, 665-68, 720-21 
(1938). 

DETERMINATION OF TETRAMETHYLTHIU- 
RAM DisuLpHipe.. Z. Ginzburg and A. De- 
retschinskaja, J. Rubber Ind. (U. S. S. 
R.), 310-11 (1936). 

INFLUENCES OF COPPER ON Russer. VII. 
Effects of Metallic Salts on Evolution of 
Hydrogen Sulphide. T. Okita, J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind. (Japan), 41, 205-2078 (1938). 

Om-ResistiNc Rusper. XI. Effect of 
Metallic Salts, Acids, Bases, Vulcanizing 
Agents, Accelerators, Oxidizing Agents, 
and Antioxidants on the Swelling Pro- 
cess. B. D. Porritt and J. R. Scott, J. 
Rubber Res., 7, 79-94 (1938). 

DEPROTEINIZED Rupper. V. T. Okita, 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (Japan), 41, 207-2088 
(1938). 

TEMPERATURE VARIATION OF THE TEN- 
SION IN RUBBER AT CONSTANT EXTENSION. 
V. Hauk and W. Neumann, Z. Phystkal. 
Chem., 182, 285-94 (1938). 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER FROM ACETYLENE 
Derivatives. I. Preparation of Vinylace- 
tylene. II. Preparation of Rubber from 
Vinylacetylene. Z. Hurukawa and S. 
Nakamura, J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (Japan), 
41, 198-2008 (1938). 

CAusEs OF TAR FORMATION AND PROPER- 
TIES OF TAR FROM BOILERS oF THE 125th 
CoLuMN OF A SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANT. 
J. A. Beletzki, Sintet. Kautschuk, 2, 19- 
22 (1936). 

DETERMINATION OF ETHYL ALCOHOL IN 
THE HypDROCARBON LAyER FoRMED ON 
WASHING WITH WATER THE ALCOHOI- 
ALDEHYDE FRACTION OF SYNTHETIC Rups- 
BER MANUFACTURE. V. P. Schatalov and 


N. P. Jadtschuk, Sintet. Kautschuk, 1, 
40-43 (1936). 
INFLUENCE OF WATER IN TECHNICAL 


RECTIFIED BUTADIENE FROM ITs POLYMER- 
IZATION WITH METALLIC Sopium. A. P. 
Kriutschkov and V. P. Schatalov, Sintet. 
Kautschuk, 2, 15-16 (1936). 

INFLUENCE oF Low-BoILINGc ADMIX- 
TURES OF RECTIFIED BUTADIENE ON ITS 
POLYMERIZATION WITH METALLIC SopiIuM. 
A. V. Lazarevskaja, Sintet. Kautschuk, 
2, 17-19, (1936). 

Drecectric CONSTANT AND Loss oF 
Priastics AS RELATED TO THEIR CoMposI- 
TION. W. A. Yager, Trans. Electrochem. 
Soc., 74, Preprint 24, 357-78 (1938). 

DETERMINATION OF ACETALDEHYDE. V. 
G. Schaposchnikov, J. I. Makovskaja 
and N. A. Kalinitscheva, Trud. Gosud. 
Op. Zav. Sintet. Kautschuka, B, III, 118- 
28 (1934). 

DETERMINATION OF BUTYL AND HIGHER 
ALCOHOLS IN THE CONDENSATES AND Bu- 
TYL FRACTIONS By SaLTING OUT WITH 
Catcium CHiorwer. V. G. Schaposchni- 
kov and S. E. Pintschuk, Trud. Gosud. 
Op. Zav. Sintet. Kautschuka, B, III, 104- 
109 (1934). 

PLASTOMETRY OF SYNTHETIC RESINS. 
R. Houwink and P. N. Heinze, Ind. Eng. 
Chem., (Anal. Ed.), Dec. 15, 1938, pp. 
680-83. 


RUBBER BIBLIOGRAPHY 


DETERMINATION OF ORGANIC SULPHUR 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SULPHONES 
AND SuLpHoxipes. G. H. Young, Jnd. 
Eng. Chem., (Anal. Ed.), Dec. 15, 1938, 
p. 686. ' & 

A New CATALYST FOR THE DETERMINA- 
TION oF NITROGEN BY THE KJELDAHL 
MetHop. R. B. Bradstreet, Ind. Eng. 
Chem., (Anal. Ed.), Dec. 15, 1938, p. 696. 

METALLURGICAL PROGRESS AND THE RuB- 
BER INDUsTRY. India Rubber J., Dec. 3, 
1938, pp. 671-72, 679. 

Som. Covers ON RUBBER PLANTATIONS. 
F. Beeley, India Rubber J., Nov. 26, 1938, 
pp. 6-9. 

Pot AND FIELD EXPERIMENTS ON THE 
MANURING AND INOCULATION OF LEGUMI- 
nous Covers. R. A. Hamilton and K. S. 
Pillay, India Rubber J., Nov. 26, 1938, pp. 
9-11. 

Two Cover EXPERIMENTS IN YOUNG 
Russer. W. B. Haines, India Rubber J., 
Nov. 26, 1938, pp. 11-12. 

“BRANDWOOD” PATENT TiRE Corp. J. 
Brandwood, India Rubber J., Nov. 19, 
1938, pp. 14-15. 

Some Newer MErTHops oF MICROSTRUC- 
TURAL INVESTIGATION. A. Salmony, Rub- 
ber Age (N. Y.), Dec., 1938, pp. 143-46, 
158. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN RUBBER-TAR AND 
RuBBER-RESIN LABORATORY RESEARCH. 
Rubber Age (N. Y.), Dec., 1938, pp. 149- 
50. 

RusBBER IN Furniture, Rubber Age 
(N. Y.), Dec., 1938, p. 151. 

CHARLES GoopyEAR. P, W. Barker, 
Rubber Age (N. Y.), Dec., 1938, pp. 156- 
58. (To be continued.) 

New LicGHt ON SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
NoMeNcLATURE. Rubber Age (London), 
Dec., 1938, pp. 286-87. 

THE SOFTENING OF Rusper. II. F. H. 
Cotton, Rubber Age (London), Dec., 1938, 
pp. 290-92. 

MIxep ACCELERATORS IN LaTEx Com- 
POUNDING. R. L. Sibley, Trans. Inst. Rub- 
ber Ind., 13, 453-69 (1938). 

CoLoRING OF RUBBER WITH ORGANIC 
Cotors. A. Beretta, Rev. gén. mat. color., 
42, 321-36 (1938), 

SEALING AGENTS FOR TUBES FOR RUBBER 
Tires. H. Luckmann, Chem.-Ztg., 62, 
553-54 (1938). 

Time EFFECT IN THE Rapip EXTENSION 
oF Rupser. V. Hauk and W. Neumann, 
Naturwiss., 26, 461 (1938). 

ISOTHERMAL AND ADIABATIC EXTENSION 
CURVES OF VULCANIZED RupsBer. V. Hauk 
and W. Neumann, Monatsh., 72, 22-30 
(1938). 

RUBBER IN THE PLATING INDUSTRY. R. 
H. Kittner, Monthly Rev, Am. Electro- 
platers’ Soc., 21, 17-25 (1934). 

(A) New Metuop or Tau-SacHyz Ex- 
PLOITATION. (B) RuBBER FORMATION IN 
Tavu-SaGHyz. F. P. Mazanko, Compt. 
rend. Acad. Sct. U.R.S.S., 19, 95-98, 99- 
102 (1938). 

UTILIZATION OF SPECIES OF EUPHORBIA 
oF ITALIAN AFRICAN Cotonies. G. Sol- 
lazzo, Boll. chim. farm., 77, 429-32, 435-36 
(1938). 
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New Russer PLANT FROM THE PALMIRO- 
Arar. C. S. Afanasiev, Compt, rend. 
Acad. Aci. U.R.S.S., 18, 479-82 (1938). 

LaTex RESEARCH. F., S. Roberts, Trans. 
Inst. Rubber Ind., 13, 470-79 (1938). 

SENSITIVE DETECTION OF ORGANICALLY 
Bounp BroMiIne. F. Kirchhoff, Kaut- 
schuk, Sept., 1938, p. 163. 

BriEF CHEMICAL CLASSIFICATION OF RE- 
CENT SYNTHETICS. Kautschuk, Sept., 1938, 


pp. 168-71. 
PossIBILITIES OF SYNTHETIC RUBBERS. 
F. Jacobs. Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, 


Sept. 15, 1938, pp. 251-53. (Conclusion.) 

CHLORINATED RuBBER. ITS DIFFERENT 
APPLICATIONS, ESPECIALLY IN THE VAR- 
NISH INDustRY. F. Chevassus, Caoutchouc 
& gutta-percha, Sept. 15, 1938, pp. 253-54; 
Oct. 15, pp. 279-80. 

ITALIAN BENTONITE. V. Charrin, Caout- 
chouc & gutta-percha, Sept., 15, 1938, pp. 
258-59. 

RELATION BETWEEN CONSTITUTION AND 
Exastic Properties OF HIGH POLYMERIC 
ComBINATIONS. W. Kuhn, Kautschuk, 
Oct., 1938, pp. 182-86. 

THE STANDARD DEVIATION OF VALUES AS 
MEASURE OF REPRODUCIBILITY, ESPECIALLY 
IN TEARING Tests. R. Ecker, Kautschuk, 
Oct., 1938, pp. 187-92. 

THE INFLUENCE OF RUBBER-LIKE HIGH 
PoLYMERS ON THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
or Buna Mixes, P. Nowak, Kautschuk, 
Oct., 1938, pp. 193-97. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF MODERN MANUFAC- 
TURE OF ARTIFICIAL HorN FROM CASEIN. 
O. Manfred, Kunststoffe, Oct. 1938, pp. 
259-61. 

Some DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING UP CABLE 
CompouNnps. Gummi-Ztg., Oct. 14, 1938, 
pp. 1071-73. 

PIGMENTS WITH A BASE OF .ZIRCONIUM 
Oxipe. A. Esme, Caoutchouc & gutta- 
percha, Oct. 15, 1938, pp. 280-81. 

Barytes “Mrvosta” Branvd. Rubber 
Age (London), Dec., 1938, pp. 293, 303. 

LATEX IN INpustrRy. Artificial Leather 
and Rubber Sheeting. III. H. J. Stern 
and J. W. Malden, Rubber Age (Lon- 
don), Dec., 1938, pp. 297, 299-300, 305. 

THE PRESERVATION OF RUBBER FLOooR- 
NG. H. Barron, Rubber Age (London), 
Dec., 1938, pp. 301-03. 

FATIGUE AND REENFORCEMENT IN Rup- 
BER. Rubber Age (London), Dec., 1938, 
p. 304. 

ErFrect OF MACHINE DEVELOPMENT ON 
RuBBeR MANUFACTURE. H. Smith, Trans. 
Inst. Rubber Ind., Aug., 1938, pp. 94-118. 

RupBer MACHINERY. E. Morris, Trans. 
Inst. Rubber Ind., Aug., 1938, pp. 119-43. 

NOMOGRAM FOR THE CALCULATION OF 
ABRASION Loss. E. C. B. Bott, Trans. 
Inst. Rubber Ind., Aug., 1938, pp. 144-48. 

Rupser Compounps. H. H. Harkins 
and O. S. True, Chem. Met. Eng., Nov., 
1938, pp. 610-11. 

INTERNATIONAL RUBBER RESEARCH. 
dia Rubber J., (Internatl. No.), 
1938, pp. 2-4. 

PLANTATION PROSPECTS FOR Next DEc- 
ApvE. India Rubber J., (Internatl. No.), 
Nov., 1938, pp. 5-6 


In- 


Nov., 
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RuBBER AND ITS MODERN SUBSTITUTES 
IN THE GERMAN STATE TESTING STATION 
AT BERLIN-DAHLEM. E. Kindscher, /ndia 
Rubber J., (Internatl. No.), Nov., 1938, 
pp. 7-11. 

ELectTRICAL TEST LABORATORY OF THE 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION OF BrITISH RuB- 
BER Manuracturers, India Rubber J., 
(UInternatl. No.), Nov., 1938, pp. 12-13. 

“Low TEMPERATURE” INSULATION. P. 
Schidrowitz, India Rubber J., (Internat. 
No.), Nov., 1938, pp. 28-29. 

PROBLEMS OF THE RUBBER PLANTATION 
Inpustry. H. Ashplant, India Rubber J., 
(Internatl. No.), Nov., 1938, pp. 30-37. 

RupsBeR Mitt Mixer Drives. India 
Rubber J., (Internatl. No.), Nov., 1938, 
pp. 43-44, f 

Use oF LaTeX IN PAPER AND CARD- 
BOARD. M. Deribere, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 
Oct., 1938, pp. 278-86. 

PLAsTIcIzING BuNA. H. Hagen, Kauts- 
chuk, Nov., 1938, pp. 203-10. 

DETERMINATION OF COPPER AND MAN- 
GANESE IN MaterIALs. A. Ruthing, Kauts- 
chuk, Nov., 1938, pp. 210-12. 

THERMAL POLYMERIZATION OF STYROL 
1n Sotution. III. A. Springer, Kauts- 
chuk, Nov., 1938, pp. 212-18. 

PRODUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL THREADS AND 
WEBBINGS, FILMS AS WELL AS ALL KINDS 
oF CoaTINGs. E. Pallas, Gummi-Ztg., Oct. 
28, 1938, pp. 1121-22. > 

MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER HEELS AND 
Sores. I. Gummi-Ztg., Nov. 11, 1938, pp. 
1173-74. (To be concluded.) 





Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 74) 


of free towns; the dominance of the 
gild and Staple systems, the regulated 
trading companies and the Stuart monop- 
olies; and the revolt of the American 
colonies against British mercantilism. 
After dealing with the marketing aspects 
of the Industrial Revolution, Professor 
Hotchkiss discusses the rise of trust mo- 
nopolies, large-scale retailing, and national 
advertising. The book is concluded with 
a study of the effects of the World War 
and New Deal policies on the economic 
system in this country. 

The continued transitory nature of the 
factors which influence the marketing of 
goods and the vital influence that gov- 
ernmental economic policies play in shap- 
ing the destiny of nations are forcibly 
brought out in these pages. Also it is 
apparent that the struggle to gain the 
right to trade has resulted in some of 
the most dramatic chapters in the history 
of mankind. 


“Proceedings of the Rubber Tech- 
nology Conference. 1938.”* Edited by 
T. R. Dawson and J. R. Scott. Pub- 
lished by W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 
Cambridge, England, for the Institution 
of the Rubber Industry, London, Eng- 
land. 1938. Cloth, 7 by 9% inches, 1202 
pages. Indexed. Price $12. 

Reflecting the present highly ad- 
vanced nature of the science of rubber, 





1Orders for this hook may be placed with 
Inp1a Rupser Wortp, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. V, 


this book brings together the 103 tech- 
nical papers which were authored by 
prominent rubber authorities from 16 
different countries and were presented 
at The Rubber Conference held in Lon- 
don, England, May 23 to 25, 1938. In 
addition, the book contains the in- 
formative discussions which these 
papers aroused at the conference. In 
keeping with the major conference pur- 
pose to stress methods of improving 
and evaluating the durability of rubber, 
27 papers deal with various aspects of 
this subject. The scope of the confer- 
ence was not limited, however, and the 
papers cover almost every conceivable 
phase of rubber technology from the 
physiology of latex yielding plants to 
the marketing of manufactured articles. 
The extent of the work is indicated by 
the conference classification of the 
papers and the number in each group 
as follows: Plantation Subjects, 7; 
Latex, 12; Chemistry, 12; General Tech- 
nology, 7; Synthetic Rubber-Like Ma- 
terials, 5; Compounding Materials, 6; 
Durability, 27; Physics, 13; Applica- 
tions, 14. The order of presentation 
which was followed at the conference 
is continued in the book. An abstract 
precedes each paper, and the relevant 
discussion by conference members fol- 
lows. 

Besides reporting the technical phases 
of the conference, the book also covers 
briefly the attendant social functions. 
In this volume the sponsor of the con- 
ference, the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry, has completed an invaluable 
contribution to the advancement of 
rubber technology, an achievement 
which realizes to the full the institute’s 
purpose to disseminate knowledge on 
the science of rubber. 





New Publications 
(Continued from page 73) 


“Cotton Production and Distribu- 
tion.” United States Department of 
Commerce, . Washington, D. C. 56 
pages. Bulletin 175 presents statistics 
for the season of 1937-38 on: supply 
and distribution of cotton and linters 
in the U. S.; cotton production; con- 
sumption, and stocks in the U. S.; 
imports and exports of cotton; world’s 
production and consumption of cotton; 
and cottonseed and cottonseed prod- 
ucts. Copies at 10¢ each may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


“Indirect Taxes Paid by Consumers.” 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 16 pages. This 
report is the result of a survey to meas- 
ure the proportion of taxes (federal, 
state, and local) contained in prices 
paid by the consumer for goods and 
services. The study was based on the 
records of 1,242 concerns—public utili- 
ties, insurance companies, manufactur- 
ers, jobbers, and retailers, doing a com- 
bined business of over four billion dol- 
lars. Tables are given showing the 
total cost per month and amount of tax 
for food, shelter, clothing, and other 
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similar items for people in the follow- 
ing monthly income groups: $80, $150, 
and $200. Other tables show: step-by- 
step accumulation of taxes on con- 
sumer goods by producers and distrib- 
uting agents; costs of ownership of 
automobiles and taxes involved; actual 
federal tax collections for the fiscal 
year 1938; and estimated total tax col- 
lections (federal, state, and local) for 
the calendar years 1937 and 1938, 


“How to Avoid Financial Tangles.” 
Kenneth C. Masteller. Published by the 
American Institute for Economic Re- 
search, Cambridge, Mass. Price $1. 160 
pages. The purpose of this booklet is to 
help the average man find a solution for 
most of his financial problems including: 
property ownership; investments and in- 
come; wills and trusts; life insurance; 
automobile ownership and insurance; and 
taxes. In order that the discussion may 
be helpful to the layman legal technical- 
ities involved in the more complicated 
problems have been avoided. 


“News about Du Pont Rubber Chem- 
icals.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. Included 
with a news letter dated November 29, 
1938, were two enclosures: (1) “Color 
in Rubber,” by A. J. Northam and S. 
G. Byam, which 24-page report dis- 
cusses and attempts to clarify the vari- 
ous factors involved in selecting color 
pigments for use in rubber; (2) “RPA 
No. 3,” which two-page supplement 
briefly presents the composition, phys- 
ical properties, compounding character- 
istics, and uses of RPA No. 3, a new 
peptizing agent for crude rubber. 


Bristoi Bulletins. The Bristol Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. “Bristol’s Machine- 
Operation Recorders. Bulletin No. 510.” 
This folder illustrates a modern in- 
stallation of the firm’s recorders for 
making a chronological record of ma- 
chine operation and summarizes the 
types of production data these instru- 
ments make available. 

“Bristol’s Metavane System of Pneu- 
matic Telemetering. Bulletin No. 513.” 
4 pages. This bulletin describes a sys- 
tem for the measurement of such vari- 
ables as temperature, flow, pressure, 
and liquid level at any point in a plant 
or process and transmitting the value 
pneumatically to some distant central 
point where it can be either recorded, 
indicated, or automatically controlled. 

“Bristol’s Synchro-Valves. Bulletin 
No. 514.” 20 pages. This booklet de- 
scribes the construction and operation 
of Bristol’s line of air-operated dia- 
phragm-type valves for use with pneu- 
matic-type pressure, flow, liquid level, 
temperature, and humidity controllers. 

“Bristol’s Metameter System of Tele- 
metering. Bulletin No. 515.” 32 pages. 
In this bulletin is described a system 
for measuring many different types of 
process variables and electrically trans- 
mitting these measurements to a cen- 


trally located point where they can be: 


recorded, indicated, or controlled. 
Through the use of a two-wire circuit 
the transmission may be any distance 
from a few hundred feet to many miles. 
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India Rubber World 


Ultra-Slow-Motion-Picture Study of a Snapping 
Rubber Band 


es ee es 
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Views of a Snapping Rubber Band at Progressive Intervals after Release 


AN ENDLESS rubber band approximately four inches 
in length was stretched to approximately its limit, and 
as it was suddenly released, ultra-slow-motion pictures 
were taken of it at intervals of about one twelve-hun- 
dredths of a second. A study of these pictures has shown 
a number of facts concerning the mechanism of the recoil 
of the rubber. The free end of the band relaxed first, 
and gradually more and more of the band lost its tension. 
the end held in the fingers last of all. During the release 


ured speed of approximately 200 miles per hour. At 
the end of the releasing of the tension in the band the 
free end of the band is projected outward toward its 
original position. In some of the studies of this action 
the band was found to be extended along its original 
path no less than four times before the violent action 
ceased. These studies, as conducted in the laboratory of 
Gustavus J. Esselen, Inc., Boston, Mass., give promise of 
being helpful in the application of rubber as a spring 


of tension the free end of the band attained a meas-_ material. 





World Net Imports of Crude Rubber 











Oo : Rest of 
U.S.A. U.K.t Australia Belgium Canada slovakia France Germany Italy Japan Russia the World Total 
475,500 62,700 14,400 9,600 27,900 8,800 56,800 71,800 16,000 61,700 31,000 64,600 831,300 
592,528 137,351 19,257. 14,969 36,087 13,063 59,959 98,170 23,980 62,205 30,462 72,589 1,115,700 
45,596 17,811 617 1,258 1,789 1,102 4,780 6,314 1,809 4,935 693 5,864 90,215 
40,977 19,149 621 974 615 1,771 5,420 6,959 2,000 3,173 2,341 5,558 86,914 
42,075 18,134 1,084 961 2,123 1,323 4,823 10,768 1,365 6,222 2,162 5,932 94,759 
31,870 16,572 647 D4 920 5,721 6,497 2,397 5,456 4,281 5,820 80,165 
27,809 17,783 1,087 1,137 2,545 957 5,249 9,595 2,422 3,328 4,163 »890 857 
26,429 15,314 825 853 3,243 988 4,552 7,478 2,399 2,156 504 6,709 70,189 
22,209 13,555 1,251 1,106 2,685 636 4,543 6,927 3,641 3,100 541 6,211 65,527 
31,493 14 925 1,444 1,238 1,832 595 3,560 7,190 2,078 2,034 739 5,700 70,794 
34,436 11,218 1,588 519 1,405 608 5,072 7,390 1,799 3,586 2,000* ,694 73,197 
“Estimated. +U. K. figures show gross imports, not net imports. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries 
Malaya 
including French Philippines 
Brunei and ; North Indo- and Other South Mexican Grand 
Year Labuan N.EI. Ceylon India Burma Borneo Sarawak Siam China Total Oceania  Liberiat Africa America Guayule Total 
ere 353.700 309,600 49,700 8,600 5,800 8,200 21,000 34,600 40,800 832,000 1,600* 1.600 4,500 14,700 1,200 855,600 
i kcanes 469,960 431,674 70,358 9,778 7,232 13,213 25,922 35,551  43,3741,107,062 1,617® 2,251 5,427 16,288 2,692 1,135,337 
1938 
PS axee a 30,998 26,466 5,222 841 538 1,307 3,485 2,897 6,088 77,842 138 501 415 938 538 80,372 
Pe: * 655.0% 37,166 27,366 5,216 639 770 918 8 3,266 3,070 78,419 125 168 438 1,640 218 81,008 
Mar 33,567 31 268 3,834 532 703 853 1,564 2,837 3,213. 78,371 159 108 501 1,883 150 81,172 
| ire 44,744 28,487 1,951 485 842 1,158 1,728 1,583 3,647 84,625 201 308 318 1,085 188 86,725 
a 28,011 22,036 2,833 909 561 815 1,648 2,507 3,118 62,438 120 175 284 1,160 229 64,406 
June 28 048 24,428 3,693 625 693 643 2,441 3,904 4,776 69,251 198 110 353 809 150 70,871 
sence 25,055 35,035 3 861 601 482 937 2 057 4,710 5,139 77,877 126 311 371 722 223 79,630 
a 33,618 23,103 4,401 647 306 728 965 4,793 3,840 72,401 204 125 500 1,118 250 4,598 
Sept. 30,485 20,170 3,990 824 212 284 756 3,893 8,139 68,753 208 445 453 828 173 70,860 
Oct 25,788 29,914 4,838 838 279 = 1,075 1,612 4,438 3,638 72,420 150* 222 500* 1,650 150* 75,092 
*Estimated. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 








Replies. forwarded without charge. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS OPEN 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN WITH 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
rubber industry. Knowledge of heels, soles, tiling, slab stocks. and matting, 
with some millroom experience. Address Box No. 1036, care of INDIA 
Russer Wort. 


CHEMIST—SEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN LATEX DEVELOP- 
ment and production. Address Box No. 1040, care of INDIA RuBBER WorLp. 


TWELVE YEARS’ RUBBER EXPERIENCE IN COMPOUNDING, 
development, and_ sales. Have wide acquaintance in the rubber in- 
dustry. Desire position in technical sales. Age 37. Address Box No. 
1045, care of INDIA RuBBER WorLp. 


RUBBER COMPOUNDER AND DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 
with thirteen years’ experience in mechanical goods. Salary $4,200 per 
year. Age 37. Address Box No. 1046, care of Inp1a RusBerR WorLp. 

















FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Chemists—Engineers 
Every form of Chemical Service 


305 Washington Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_ MAN EXPERIENCED IN MANUFACTURE OF COTTON RUBBER- 
lined fire hose. In reply state experience, salary, and age. Address Box 
No, 1039, care of INnIA RunBER WorLp. 





WANTED: YOUNG MAN WITH LATEX EXPERIENCE FOR 
small output of coated cotton gloves. Must know equipment production 
— compounding methods. Address Box No, 1044, care of Inp1a RuspBEr 

ORLD. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SMALL RUBBER PLANT NEAR AKRON WITH ESTABLISHED 





tubing business for lease or let on profit-sharing basis to financially re- 
sponsible, experienced operator. Address Box No. 1037, care of Inpra 
Ruspser Wor-p. 





FOR SALE: CONCRETE STEEL FULLY EQUIPPED TIRE PLANT, 
also suitable for mechanical goods. Experienced labor available. Address 
Box No, 1042, care of Inpia RusBer WorLp. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





EDWARD FOX 


LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 


Research @ Development 
336 CANAL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


METAL BOND CEMENT APPLIED COLD WILL 
unite vulcanized rubber to metal, wood, or other surfaces 
with which it is usually difficult to secure a good bond. 
KENNETH R, ELWELL, La Grange, III. 














INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Deresinated and Precipitated Surinam 


BALATA 
Befined approximately 99% 
Purer and cheaper than you can produce it and you avoid 
the ever present fire risk. Dependable deliveries, Sample on 
request. 
HUNTINGDON MANUFACTURING CO. 
MEADOWBBOOKE, PA. 














Where Needs Are Filled 


The Classified Ad. Columns of Inp1a Russper Wortp 
bring prompt results at low cost. 





MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 
THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 




















“BRAKE LININGS” 


VOLUME I OF THE BRAKE LIBRARY 


comprehensive language. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


A comprehensive cyclopedia of the history and construction of brake linings of all types—how to select materials 
and avoid failures and troubles—based on actual experience and extensive research and presented in simple and 


91 pages, 84x11 inches, indexed. 


By T. R. STENBERG 


COPIES $2.00 POSTPAID 


Address 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 














THE FIRST STEP — A QUALITY MOULD 








(Advertisements continued on page 93) 
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Foreign Trade Information 


United States Latex Imports 























For further information concerning the in- Pounds 
yuiries listed below rey Bar tag gfe san ~~ Wear (d.r.c.) Value 
peromens of Commerce, Sureau of oresgn anc 
ET mm Come Bao, rc ee 
Vew Ye k, N. ) 
Beak ac = 1938 
No.  ComMopity TT ociinsinnvidindo 3,135,524 494,242 
$8,444 Automobile accessories Quebec, Canada | ER re se 3,772,897 560,883 
*8,454 Resins, synthetic, and Bare Ss ect de ena 2,192,459 327,844 
_ ___—s iplasticizers ....++-. London, England Bw .Srercks cee cee eee 1,991,943 295,690 
§8,459 Sulphur ............ —-. South MEG. wc vacre baeaneeere 1,968,576 279,502 
S468 Advertising eoveltics. Alenamisie, Raven {ORS civics: ERR gases 
*3.481 Automobile accessories Callao, Peru Aug Bae 063.304 308,573 
"8,490 Gums .....2...+-6-: Habana, Cuba BOGE, csscssssccssescess SREOTS Besa 
Ne eee eee —— [e.~ ‘ccawsneeaceckon son 1,961,404 347,348 
$8,510 oat tees .-...- ly Syeney. nr Data from Leather and Rubber Division, United 
Feral pane oe a Chile States Department of Commerce, Washington, 
SEEOR Teee .<420>005 00000 London, England 2 ©: 
78,529 Respirators, protective 
masks, etc. ...... Stockholm, 
Sweden 
*8.530 Toys and novelties in- 
lud z household 
acthdies = sega es Zurich, Switzer- Rubber Trade Inquiries 
land 
ts,531 Toys and fountai: The inquiries that follow have already been 
<< SS ee EE Singapore, Straits answered; nevertheless they are of interest not 
Settlements only in Showing the needs of the trade, but be- 
+8,553 Automobile accessor cause of the pooeeey that additional informa- 
ies and parts ...... Mosul, Iraq tion may be furnished by those who read them. 
+8,563 Chlorinated rubber The Editor is therefore glad to have those in- 
NR a a Calcutta, India terested communicate with him. 
"8.569 Automobile accessories : 
and parts ......-.. Toronto, Canada No. Inguiry 
Mord Fountsin Soe ng nee [oe Exypt 2539 ae a ong of open-pore sponge rubber 
& > > ubbder g as eecscce eini, ndla in sheet form. 
*8,592 Toys, games, and ’ 2540 Suppliers of refined white china clay. 
novelties ....+-..-- San Jose, Costa 2541 Manufacturer of gummed-back paper. 
+8,608 Chlorinated rubber Rica 2542 Suppliers of antioxidants and softeners 
+8,6 ¢ € 2 ‘ or latex. 
_ x. ery od gt Calcutta, India 543 Manufacturers of rubber aprons. 
8,609 Ru lin gente oF — 2544 Manufacturer of rubber band cutters. 
—_" mode! air- tiie iin 2545 Suppliers = we mom for making rub- 
‘a ee ade ge Tie , ada ber bands therefrom. 
8,622 ——. a Rang ord 2546 Manufacturer of odorless sponge rubber 
a 4 yor. con be Port-T k, in sheets eight to ten inches thick and 
ery caSeS ....+....-. = a 54 inches wide capable - sustaining . 
£269 sia weight of £00 pounds for any perio 
16s ot ag eed animes Aarweey. —— and then resuming its original shape 
$8,632 Cloth-covered flexible ; 2547 when weight is ie ag bli 
ciier ines .....,.. Ssonidictn 2547 Manufacturer of machine for assembling 
” Sin the canvas parts of canvas footwear on 
*8,.678 Sporting goods ..... Santiago, Chile . a wooden last. 
+8679 Toys and dolls ...... Winnipeg, Canada 2548 Manufacturer of rubber spreader clos- 
$8,682 Rubber cloth ........ Voorburg, ures for small mucilage bottles. 
Netherlands 2549 Exporters of crepe rubber. 
*8,696 Toys and dolls ...... Alexandria, Egypt 2550 Manufacturer of Conlon bed lasting ma- 
+8,701 Sporting goods ... Singapore, Straits =e chine, . . 
Settlements 2551 Manufacturer of ink for stamping latex 
$8,711 Storage batteries .... [La Roche-sur- gloves, to withstand repeated steriliza- 
a Yon, France ae tions. 
Se San Juan, Porto 2552 Manufacturers “ adhesive or cement for 
ico : making suede clot 
PR NN oe ek eshcased Hayes, Englana 2553 Manufacturer of compression testing ma- 
*8,751 Rubber overshoes _.. Santiago, Chile sia chine. ; 
$8,767 Rubberized sheeting.. The Hague, 2554 Manufacturer of impact tester. 
Netherlands 
SBFTGB SyVIMMes ...c.ccccccsce London, England 
$8,769 Surgical and hospital 
rubber goods ...... sombay, India 
$8,778 Ne Sees) eae Bombay, India 
78,784 Ru yer-covered flexi 
i wise. +an “Toil Is the Law” 
RD 6ipiledsacs on Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil If you want knowledge, you must toil for 
{8,786 Gas masks .......... Athens, Greece it; if food, you must toil for it; and if pleasure, 
Ache you must toil for it. Toil is the law. Pleasure 
on ical : comes through toil and not through  self- 
. gency. + Purchase + Purchase and agency. indulgence and indolence. When one gets to 
urchase or Agency. § Excl usive agency. love work, his life is a happy one. John Ruskin. 
t. S. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1938 
Tota 
Planta- Afri- Cen- Guay- “ iscel- 
: tions Latex Paras cans trals ule 1938 1937 Balata laneous Waste 
ee tons 39,744 1,259 411 177 6 538 42,135 32,820 41 526 8 
_ shbakses are 1,400 453 | ais 218 43.930 43,289 35 808 22 
Bees sseeweceees 34,253 861 371 = 205 35 967 52.039 37 555 93 
Apr eee, 29,662 690 324... «= 1130 30,807 35,830 73. 1,046 «33 
Be wresnececcs 1967 96 195 326 1 225 27,410 50,840 32 647 5 
fone hibeseunces ry od - 20 ia 150 26,011 48,956 35 901 23 
waly pekaseseeee £i.e3 4 64 52 9 254 22.918 39,108 57 828 12 
: ee Gcembehawse x 8 170 ee ks 319 31,099 48,785 84 649 14 
_— i eehaeesasen aoaee on 221 2€ 25 75 37,374 56,049 92 889 80 
BM. wesererseene 32.566 795 408 450 153 126 34,496 52,508 70 729 38 
s.” aehsangees 29,47 1,057 410 sos SS 82 31,054 ,302 85 458 199 
Total 11 mos., ey 
Total 11 os. 346,142 9,771 3,047 1,689 230 2,322 363,201 ...... 641 8,036 527 
err tons 486,918 20,396 5,318 1,133 178 2,603 ...... 516,546 378 7,310 3,301 


Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 


Inc., statistics. 
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New York Quotations 


(Continued from page 84) 
Rubber Substitutes (Cont’d) 








Factice 
PR Sondineeseo.0 00% Ib. $0.19 
ee ener Ty Ib. 07 /$0.11 
POC, BD. ccdeescnvsens ib. 1 
iS Licwa seein <Eehanha rere. 2 
PORTA: 20 cictonsicess Ib. 1025 
ee eens Ib. 1025 
WOE: as5o0n sss cw ee ib. 08 / .12 
Softeners 
EES Sco cswasenesseaee> 98 / 1.65 
Burgundy pitch ........../b. .06 
COG GH nscrcswesescs gm, 84 / 20 
uba resinous pitch (drums) 
Grades No. 1 and No. 2../b -0265 
NES Ba, Sicccoccccccem 04 
Palm oil (Witco), c.l....... Ib. 0575 
De OO Giskossscsn sence ss 
Ee a erre lb. 0775/ .125 
R-19 Resin (drums)...... o% -10 
R-21 Resin (drums) ...... 
MD. Suchsmssewsesees< s ais 7 20 
Rosin oil, compounded. = sigal. .40 
og i ear -65 
-65 
-10 
085 / .18 
soe f ol 
ao f 5 
.20 
X-1 Resinous oil (tank phe g "b, 01 
Solvents 
Beta-Trichlorethane ......gal. 
Carbon — ieee > 
tetrachloride ......... 
— ~ benzol ree a 
pS See eae a a6 
Sintivesice’ a ene gal. 
Stabilizers for Cure 
ren, 660i 1608.6 oss es i 6342. f oi 
Stearex beuegbaccsonescstes <bo J <has 
EE! insu net haesse wee Dm 9 / 
Stearic acid, single pressed.Jb. .105 / .115 
Ee are 100 lbs. .09 
BAGG MIERTTNS <csncccccccctl, 23 
Synthetic Rubber 
Neoprene Type E........./b.  .65 
(| Ses eee ee ee 2, 
ee Eghivceree sess 1D: 28 
eae lb. .65 
TS . e Saaee lb. -.30 
| gee Sea lb. 30 
eS eae Ib. 45 
Molding Powder eS ee Ib. -60 
Varnish 
en sucks ssenns ceesaneue gal, 1.45 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Sulphur 
Chloride, drums ........ lb. a / 04 
0 SS eee 100 /bs. 
BT Po aer oak lanes sissea 1b. is / 2.00 
MIE. Siie$000545.640%=0 0% Ib. 1.75 / 2.00 
(See also ‘Colors— Antimony) 
Waxes 
Carnauba, No. 3 chalky... ./b. 37% 
| | ee ea peepee ee Lib. 39% 
4 MEG We actcratcneenad 1b. 37% 
1 poner pereshateoocre Ib. 4575 
Rr eee Ib. 4425 
Montan, crude ee m <a 





Rubber and Canvas Foot- 
wear Production Statisties 


Thousands of Pairs 





Inventory Production Shipments 


SL, Sere 13,615 70,831 71,915 
BOB? ncoseccse 20,430 74,102 67,191 
20,031 3,588 3,937 

20,296 3,639 3,212 

20,558 4,453 4,197 

20,400 3,566 3,837 

20,563 3,811 3,648 

20,791 3,970 3,742 

9,469 2,719 4,041 

17,897 4,254 5,803 

16,246 4,709 6,360 





The above figures have been adjusted to rep- 
resent 100% of the industry based on reports 
received which represented 81% for 1936-37. 

Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau 
| oo & Domestic Commerce, W ashington, 
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Classified Advertisements 


Continued 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
Calenders, Mixers, Mills, Tubers, Driers, Vulcanizers, Etc. 
Always a good deal on used machinery. Consolidated Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., 13-16 Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE: THE FOLLOWING MOLDS FOR 24” PRESSES FOR 
making Toy Wheels; all in first-class working order: 1—52 cavity mold 
for 3” O.D. wheel; 4—39 cavity molds for making 154” O.D. wheels; 
1—20 cavity mold for 214” O.D. wheels. Address Box No. 1041, care 
of Inp1A RusBER Wor Lp. 









































FOR SALE — USED 


Starching Machine 
Suede Embossing Machine 


Drying Textile Machine 
Cameron Slitting Machine 


Price reasonable; will be quoted on application. 
Equipment may be inspected. 


JENKINS BROS. 


510 MAIN STREET BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 














MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
WANTED—HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 16”-18” AND 20” RAMS. AD. 


vise full specifications, condition and price. Address Box No. 1043, care 
of Inpta RusseR Wor Lp. 


WANTED 


2—18” x 40” Mills with Reduction Drive and 
Motor. Address Box No. 1038, care of INDIA 
Russer WORLD. 

















CALENDER SHELLS 


ANY DIAMETER, ANY LENGTH 
The W. F. Gammeter Co., Cadiz, Ohio 





MOLDING 


PLASTICS Presses 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 
or pressure—Pumps, Valves, etc. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








CALENDER SHELLS, MANDRELS 


and 


AIRBAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
The National Sherardizing & Machine Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








New and Used 
RUBBER MACHINERY 


M. NORTON & COMPANY 


MEDFORD MASS. 








CORONA GOLF BALL WINDING 
MACHINES 


Used everywhere by manufacturers. Rented on a monthly 
basis in U. S. Sold outright in foreign countries. 
Illustrated circular on request. 


Corona Manufacturing Company 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. U. S. A. 








“ANNALS OF RUBBER” 


A Chronological Record of the Important Events in the 
History of Rubber 


50c per Copy 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 














MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS ma 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS Dey 


~: 


UNITED RUBBER MA 


319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 











GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 
‘| TE HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
j (7 





CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


Ao 
CHINERY EXCHANGE 


CABLE “URME” 


NEWARK, N. J. 















Thoroughly Rebuilt 
and Guaranteed 


RUBBER MILL 
MACHINERY 


We Operate Our 
Own Machine Shops 


Calende 


Spreade 


Accumulators 
Cutting Machines 


Vulcanizers 
ee ¢ Ff s 


‘BERT & SON 















Mills 

Pp Offices and 
wil umps Warehouses 

Mixers 336 Whitehead Rd. 

Ch TRENTON, N. J. 
ev —— Adams, Arch and 

Motors Union Sts. 

AKRON, OHIO 
Presses ——_ 








European Office 


and Representative: 
Mr. Andre Berjonneau, 
No. 33 Blvd. des 
Batignolles, 33, Paris 
(VIII) France. 

















94 India Rubber World 































































United States Statistics Dominion of Canada Statistics 
Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Nine Months Ended = 
: Six Months End 
September, 1938 September, 1938 September, 1938 Gepumaber, 1938° 

UN MAN UFACTURED— -Free nT Quantity ~ Value ” Quameity: Value ; - i 
Liauid latex (solids), ...-Jb. 1,529,673 $235,242 19,531,019 $2,925,922 seaepieiinssetaies menty —— 6 Ooty |e 

elutong or pontianak..../b. 1,657,499 225,161 16,337,324 2,466,764 ‘64S ’ > 
SE ektec ined once ib.” 873904 15096 BGAAOD © ABD.S11 Gores pce coors 3,146,645 446,488 aad Xt aa 
Comte DOPCRR 2s scccccccs sO 3,378 2,934 423,915 100,081 ‘akin of fg aes . 
oS Seeeresreeennenin Ib. 386,500 37,954 4,746,800 $43,335 Rubber, socdcren’ and cong 17114600 = 57,549 4.629.500 24135 
CL REARS SEES lb. 39,739 4,052 187,037 21,410 “ - 9 c 
Scrap and reclaimed...... lb 611,771 10,545 1,062,131 63,987 — — axeeeht: ba 324 ry $44 a4 eet 

a ee 4,316,404 $529,784 43,152,686 $6,251,010 Rubber substitute a a ae — 
Misc. rubber ae hana. 316 ea20se 43.152 $6.251.010 Totals ...eeececceeeees 4,719,582 — $513,491 35,649,521 $4,201,369 
Crude rubber...... 1,000 /bs 77019 10,6 650, 107 a 663,311 91,209,702 PARTLY Maxuractunsp 

Totals ........ 1,000 ibs. 81,335 $11,179,891 706,463 $97,460,712 ard rubber comb blanks... =... ..... $834 «ones $3,087 
Chicle, crude .........../b. 30,604 $9,946 6,257,928 $1,871,319 Hard rubber, n. o. s......Jd. 2,822 2,507 17,213 9.873 

MANUFACTURED --Duliable Rubber thread not covered.Jb, 3,006 1,972 42,402 16,717 
Rubbe Me iceapoevae i 1,22 1,471 ‘ 50,286 ees = “i z > 
ol ieee Totale essssssesssssee S86 S519 ——<SOGIS 829,67 

GUETEROES 2cseccocvnns prs. 15,588 1,969 59,149 10,271 
Rubber soled footwear with 09,777 17,096 665.205 135,965 MANUFACTURED 

fabric uppers ........ prs 109,77 2 Ee. re 40,135 .250 
Golf balls Se Cie id Weck he 28,378 25254 499,987 49,571 su eran eee me 2 rr ? 4 733 
Lawn tennis balls....... no. 25,104 2'420 490,088 49,799 Hose .... ies ; ; "9,272 an 51,295 
Other rubber balls....... no. 276,156 1,622 2,109,827 66,171 Packing .... Sees 3,928 Raia 27,626 
Other rubber toys........ Ib. 10,087 2,373 234,048 37,739 Roots and shocs.. ole l J pairs 533 "554 10.087 10,461 
Hard rubber combs...... ne 42,264 3,165 450,197 31, 1053 Canvas shoes with rubber ‘ : ‘ 
Other manufactures of hard Se 125 46 99,314 31,503 

SS RE er ee a eer 1,403 oesces 12,959 Clothing, including water- a ‘ . 
Friction or insulating tape /b. =... .. - steeee 62,527 3,468 pouste’ SARS. Ss 3,324 24,617 
Belts, hose, packing, and in- =. Raincoats ...........sumber “2,110 7/318 "8,285 26.003 

sulating material.....-.-. 9 serees 6,358 wean 53,375 Gloves .....3....dosen pairs “311 2102 2,751 6,903 
Druggists’ sundries of soft = Hot water Boies: c.c0a%c<se 4,190 aes 6,201 

rubber ....+.+.+6-+- co 8 tes eee 8,376 weno ee 49,383 Liquid rubber compound.... ...... HAE ensnes 47.237 
ee Sennen beits, 1,060 117 387.347 32,321 Tires, bicycle........number 7,677 3.316 81.308 39,835 

. eo Pee eeeeeces . V9 ‘ , ‘ ’ 2? 
Other rubber and gutta : ; : a. ee «Ol slClC CS 
percha manufactures... ./d. 53,296 12,815 617,988 154,120 Solid for atttomobiles and a ig 7 : 
 ptiecntians  “iteles SA, ae 14 1 $33 213 8.312 
eeeeeeeeee cannes ok 4 wwe eee ’ 
; i . — and matting...c..c00. 9 sees. aoc 23,006 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise ee ee eee NG osanic 34,854 
Golf. BEES ccccccccccsOleme 711 1,947 27,550 59,641 

RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES MED certencperscnsar ee 8,143 293 23,817 1,4 
Comte GUD cidssescces lb. 1,797,618 $242,324 9,389,953 $1,314,961 Other rubber manufactures.. —....... TIG4S3 i. wae 585,198 
DO: ‘nsopsedsnadebeness ib. 24,643 8,198 344,407 103,445 
Other rubber, rubber subst:- ‘as 

tutes and ‘an. hanes 223 12 100,883 14,323 OURS: ecceveccscsencee 8 «se 50 BEUS FOS sess $1,192,673 
Rubber manufactures (includ- Totals, rubber imports...  ...... aE lll ae $5,423,719 

IN® tOyS) ..ccccccccccccs cocces ae  .¢gsekes 10,107 

Ws Senbceesccceuwcen aikabics . $252,174 Lessee $1,442,836 Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise Produce Remgerts Produce |; “pe 
° of For. 0: of For- 

RuBBER AND MANUFACTURES Canada eignGoods Canada eign Goods 
Reclaimed ....-+e00++. wld. 1,699,702 $86,494 11,768,540 $638,176 Value Value Value Val 
SERS ccaRboecthessoe sen Ib. 5,083,625 90,268 43,941,981 762,810 Sheideeatitiens, me 
OUD <exasnssoupesnes gal. ' 35,984 35,480 278,082 264,382 wat supper 99 245 $35,938 
Rubberized auto cloth.sq. yd. 16,278 7,638 219,257 103,542 Manuractus> see, Cee ee cr, . Si) Cnr 
Orel hospital sheeting od, 240,306 ~=—=«G4,171 1,616,028 —595,673__Belting 60,258 307,180 

ond hecoltal chatiing..te. 3 240,: ’ 616, ’ pipe ewesanbnsneeax Sa Se soey 07,18 Paes 
aa ane eptenpenet-? Ps 7958 11/982 66,317 138,624 — shoes with rubber soles ance eines ‘ ra Sch joapale 
Ghoes .ccccecs cokes cst 12,583 11,706 167,988 91,685 Clathinn 5 ee eee SEONUES i‘ wivbe'c ,808,511 eeecee 
Teas aainne fat tage othing, including water- 

; - ME canes eseeeseoenss oh oe 236,237 

MED ss.n0nessstesecc¥S 31,361 22,802 351,157 250,146 proo 2998 
RON he coe doz. prs. 23,529 12,356 296,205 158,839 Heels ....sseececerseeeeees 9,497 
Soling and top lift sheets. /b. 39,992 6,860 290,425 53,909 Hose ..sceceeeececscecceess 21,199 
Gloves and mittens. .doz. prs. 6,970 14,962 69,010 144,767 Soles .ccccscescccccccccces 7,831 
Water bottles and fountain Tires, pneumatic .....+.+20. 642,140 

syringes owe oeo om 30,935 10,915 198,211 67,398 — —," provided for - ar 1 
Other druggists’ sundries...  ...... CO Jer 424,860 nner s0cn0nheoeene 245034 
Gum rubber clothing. ...doz. 18,186 29,998 243,933 455.614 Other rubber manufactures. 74,171 $828 403,305 
NE ois cnc can ene Se jr Oss 44,687 37,739 384,704 288,328 ———_——- ---- — —- - - 
WOE COE BeBe cccccssosss  <o00ns | ers 97,278 DONS .cssccs rrr rrreyy $1,477,224 $828 $7,441,514 $45,922 
ID og ss ate o 1,952 3,391 36,176 73,734 Totals, rubber exports.. $1,486,469 $828 $7,477,452 $45.922 
De .thassanstes<e% lb 9,404 3,385 172,669 66,748 
RO eee it 29,782 13,480 242,283 131,673 
Hard rubber goods r 

Electrical battery boxes. nc 25,769 19,316 168,300 118,118 

Other electrical ] 30,468 9,158 282,264 63,948 

Combs, finished s 30,657 10,048 182,535 73,486 
— hard rubber goods... «se... J; ae 119,291 

ires ™ s 

Truck and bus casings. no. 24,750 490,369 173,547 3,385,364 Imports by Customs Districts 

Other auto casings ....n0. 45,459 494,571 437,944 4,615,350 

Ra eee no. 42,303 71,080 391,396 648,554 -——October, 1938——.. ——October, 1937 

Other casings and tubes. 6,742 40,978 55,099 442,001 *Crude Rubber *Crude Rubber 

Solid tires for automobiles 

ond snotor trucks... .#0. 93 2.501 2.066 57.267 Pounds Value Pounds Value 

Other solid tires ....... Ib. 16,288 2. 714 337,406 2,702 ee eee 10,299,408 $1,637,071 10,766,921 $2,012,533 
Tire sundries and repair ma- ee rer 53,841,055 8,072,166 80,085,000 13,769,436 

ER? ren ook peeserseces process eee 524,692 PRED © on vctccaciiones 1,212,772 162,576 5,436,871 943,504 
Rubber and friction tape. ./b. 32,896 11,135 473,831 146,119 ee Berens ee coovce 1,508,000 158,055 8,918,291 1,582,351 
Fan belts for automobiles./b. 59,206 33,597 414,195 220,640 WHEE - 4 botdeeneokes ésee 268,800 33,584 foecee-. -~ whedies 
Other rubber and balata SED. Sas eins docesacdnee® 1,955,394 246,656 tenes ‘cnaee 

Se eae lb. 157,405 79,589 2,065,258 1,058,572 ER Sen cea Sk keene ate 83,168 | ee re ey 
ee a Ib. 26.857 5,370 485.993 92.447 Dieee SORBRROR og inc ss cnccee 3,326,266 368,842 5,462,539 1,269,757 
Other hose and tubing... Ih. 329,626 131,296 3,290,935 1, 268.220 Los Angeles .............. 4,285,994 534,301 7,616,655 1,362,589 
1 penage et kee ae a 90,638 40,520 794,691 745 err ee aa 95,413 1,026,163 174,134 
Mats, ing, flooring, an PT Gsibee civassonee wee 0: 

MN St5¢ CacodipatZaas Ib. 75,395 11,983 669,501 rors ees ; se $6921 13'893 
SS ERE Ib. 14,784 11,146 333,685 227,235 ED ae con sGecueetss. Ohaseees) cekecs 168,000 30,462 
Gutta percha manufactures I. 131,299 40,117 794,304 250,002 —— : 

Other rubber manufactures. . Saster 109,233 ____seeeee 934,341 WHEE oe sGh douseusdesays 77,169,158 $11,320,936 119,562,001 $21,163,276 
RM Sunceseaiovebass satecc fk ie $19,5 598,69 695 *Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 
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COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inertz 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


HAKUENKA 


COLLOIDAL CALCIUM CARBONATE 





Epoch-making reinforcer, 
Revolutionary cheap filler 

in 
today’s rubber compounding. 


For particulars, write 


SHIRAISH] SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 
TOKYO OSAKA KOBE 
No. 1062 Tumorityo, Nisinariku, Osaka, Japan 





























EASTON, PA. CABLE ADDRESS: “CALCIUM,” OSAKA 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO. “ANNALS OF 
RUBBER” 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Crown Rubber Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON MASS. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 

















A Chronological Record of the Important Events in the 
History of Rubber 


50c per Copy 





INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York, N. Y¥. 




















LE CAOUTCHOUC & LA GUTTA-PERCHA 


SCIENTIFIC and TECHNICAL JOURNAL 





Official Organ of the French Rubber Industry 





Rubber and Gutta-Percha, Crude, Manufactured and Allied Industries, 
Wires and Cables, Vulcanized Fibre, Ebonite, Tires, Belting, 
Asbestos, Waxcloth, Linoleum, Surgical Goods, Insulating Ma- 
terials, Celluloid, Bakelite, Plastic Masses, Artificial Silk, etc. 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY ON THE 15th 


36th YEAR 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 90 FRANCS 








Editorial & Commercial Offices—49, Rue des Vinaigriers, PARIS (X), France 
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United States Statisties 
Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Ten Months Ended 
October, 1938 October, 1938 
Value 


$347,348 
163,635 
20,641 
7,437 
27,692 
1,230 
24,076 





— 


Gaming Value 


$3,273,270 
2,630,399 
150,152 
107,518 
571,027 
22,640 
88,063 


$6,843,069 


Quantity 


21,492,423 
17,713,173 
963,984 
459,409 
5,028,860 
198,686 
5,198,291 


51,054,826 


UNMANUFACTURED- 
Liquid latex (solids) 
Jelutong or pontianak.. ) i. 
Balata “ib. 


1,961,404 
375,849 
99,584 
35,494 
282,000 
11,649 
1,136,160 





4,902,140 $592,059 


Mise. sulher (above), 
1,000 Jbs. 


1,000 Jbs. 


$6,843,069 
102,183,459 


4,902 
Crude rubber 74,926 


BO n00eesde 1,000 /bs. 


Chicle, crude Ib. 
MANUFACTURED—Dutiable 
Rubber tires no. 926 

Rubber boots, shoes, and 
overshoes 
Rubber soled 
fabric uppers 
Golf balls .... herd euete 
Lawn tennis balls. 
Other rubber balls 
Other rubber toys 
Hard rubber combs 
Other manufactures of hard 
rubber 
Friction or insulating tape./b. 
Belts. hose, packing, and in- 
sulating material 
Druggists’ sundries 
rubber 
Inflatable swimming belts. 
Oe eer eee ee no. ) 116 
ther rubber and gutta 
percha manufactures... ./b 11,392 
$49,003 





$109,026,528 
$1,948,797 
$51,406 
11,009 
147,308 
50.196 
49,976 
66.362 
39.754 
38,252 


16,260 
4,954 


58,774 
53,284 
32,437 
165,512 
$785,484 


79,828 $11,537,955 
242,439 $77,478 


prs. 
footwear with 


1.486 
5,399 
3,901 
389,363 
659,018 





Exports of Foreign Merchandise 

RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 

Crude rubber 

Balata 

Other rubber, rubber substi-_ 
tutes and scrap 

Rubber manufactures (in- 
cluding toys) 


10,780,085 
359,269 


119,163 


$1,511,484 
108,552 


21,992 
11,496 
$1,653,524 


$196,5 523 
5,107 


1,390,132 
4,862 
7,669 

1,389 

$210,688 


eeeeee 





Totals 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 

RuBBER AND MANUFACTURES 

Reclaimed ying 
365,307 
116,090 


675,257 
149,738 
99,975 


278,179 


$83.011 13,408,294 
65,542 48,498,719 
100,925 342,256 
12,548 245,893 


79,584 1,843,457 
11,114 70,581 
8,290 180,911 


392,248 
321,690 
352,065 

79,798 


227,248 


260,560 
470,700 


ee 639,7 754 
4,556, 738 


Rubberized auto cloth.sq. yd. 
Other rubberized piece goods 
and hospita! sheeting..sq. yd. 


Soling and top lift aa. Ib. 

Gloves and mittens. .doz. prs. 

Water bottles and fountain 
syringes 

Other druggists’ sundries... 

Gum rubber clothing....doz. 

Balloons 

Toys and balls 

Bathing caps 


289, 453 
188,057 


315,142 
190,077 


23,149 


13,626 
6,376 
4,815 

10,693 


724,141 
669,777 
80,422 
52,490 


Hard rubber goods 
Electrical battery boxes.no. 
Other electrical i 
Combs, finished : 
Other hard rubber goods.. 

Tires 
Truck and bus casings.no. 
Other auto casings 
Tubes, auto 
Other casings and tubes.no. 
Solid tires for automobiles 

and motor trucks.... 
Other solid tires 

Tire sundries and repair ma- 
terials 

Rubber and friction tape. 

Fan belts for automobiles. "Ib. 

Other rubber and balata 
belts 

Garden hose 

Other hose and tubing....! 

Packing a I 

| 


129.984 


4,109,505 
5,285,127 
728,976 
494,491 


206,191 
496,611 
437,545 

60,429 


2,315 
389,358 


9,418 
7,713 


64,426 
16,336 
24,681 


157,861 
9,378 
135,225 
48,792 


245,321 


1,216,433 
101,825 
1,403,445 
424,537 


21.410 
35,258 
33,644 
119,481 


Gutta percha manufactures. Ib. 
Other rubber manufactures. . 


I See. ae. 





$2,948,926 


India Rubber World 


Rubber Questionnaire 
Third Quarter, 1938* 
—_———Long Tons 


Inventory ‘ 
at End ot Produc- Ship- 
tion ments 


Quarter 
4,362 13,528 15,728 
8,167 1,850 


Con- 
sump- 


RECLAIMED RURBER tion 


Reclaimers solely (5) 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (15).. 
Other manufacturers (99) 


9,894 
11,185 
21,079 


4,697 
4,399 





13,458 21,695 17,578 


Due on 


— Long Tons- 
In- Con- 

Scrap Rurrre ventory we 23 Contracts 

Reclaimers solely (5) 47,008 15,34 13,714 

Manufacturers who also reclaim (15). 9,699 2,244 

Other manufacturers (11) 207 se ahaa 


Totals . 25,044 15,958 


Tons of Rubber Consumed in Rubber Products and Total Sales 
Value of Shipments 


ee 





Total 
Sales Value 
of Shipments 
of Manufac- 
tured Rubber 
Products 


Rubber 
Consumed 
Long Tons 


Propucts 


Tires and Tire Sundries 
All types pneumatic a er: bicycle, air- 
plane) 56,875 
All types re tubes: (except bicycle, air- 
plane) .... 
Bicycle tires, "including | — 
(single tubes, casings, and tubes 
Airplane tires and tubes 
Solid and cushion tires for highway transportation 
All other solid and cushion tires 


$72,171,000 
9,938,000 
1,427,000 


— 


$87,419,000 

Orure RurreR Propucts 

Mechanical cov goods 

Boots and shoes 

Insulated wire and cable compounds........... 

Druggists’ sundries, medical and surgical rubber 
goods 

Stationers’ rubber goods 

Bathing apparel 

Miscellaneous rubber sundries 

Rubber clothing 

Automobile fabrics 

Other rubberized fabrics 

Hard rubber goods 

Heels and soles 


$21,414,000 
ae 


2,375,000 
616 





Totals ..... $52,896,000 


88,175 $140,315,000 


Inventory of Rubber in the United States and Afloat 
Long T Tons 
Crude Rubber Grade ea 
a d Afloa 


7 71 
41,433 


48,604 








222,688 


* Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 168; crude rub- 
ber importers and dealers, 45; reclaimers (solely), 5; total daily average 
number of employes (reporting manufacturers and reclaimers), 116.027. 

It is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber consumption is 
81.5%; grand total sales value, 80%; the grand total crude rubber inven- 
tory, 80.5%; afloat figures, unavailable; the reclaimed rubber production, 
73.3%; reclaimed consumption, 69.6%; and reclaimed inventory, 74.2% of 
the total of the entire industry. 

+ Owing to the difficulty of securing representative sales figures this item 
has been yr meee ig 

Compiled from R. M. A, statistics. 


U. 8S. Foreign Trade Improves' 


United States foreign trade in rubber manufactures showed an appreciable 
improvement during Octoher; exports of $2,948,926 worth of rubber goods 
showed an increase of 33.2% from the figure of $2,213.589 in September; 
while imports increased by 1.5% to $73,079 from $71,984. 

A decline of 18.3% took place in the exports of rubber manufactures 
from the United States during the first nine months of the current year 
as compared with the same period of 1937, but the improved trade in 
October has cut this decrease to 16.7%. 

United States exports of rubber goods, first ten months— 
1937 1938 
$13,392.461 $11,344,917 

817,066 
3,681,241 

791,347 
2,038,922 

410.353 
2,177.339 
1,286,436 


$22,547,621 


Item 
Tires, tubes, repair materials, om, 
Footwear, soles, and or 
Mechanical rubber goods 
Rubberized fabrics 
Snecialties and sundries 
Hard rubber goods 
Semi-manufactured goods 
All others 


Change 
—15.3 


i "411,829 
$27,056,871 





1Commerce Reports, Dec. 3, 1938. 











